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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Natural Elementary Geography 


New, fundamental, and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching; simple, sensible, and natural in treatment; 
unsurpassed in mechanical and artistic features; cordially approved by progressive educators. 


“School geography should treat of the earth as the home of man; hence, it should lay special stress | tained from the beginning to the end. 


on the countries in which civilization arose, and over which civiliza- 
tion has spread. The differences of man as anatural and spiritual 
being belong to the human side of geography, and should have per- 
haps even more stress laid upon them than upon the explanation of 
natural forms by geology. But we must not choose one of them to 
the neglect of the other, we must have both. I congratulate you that 
jn the Natural Elementary Geography you have combined these topics 
in a proper manner, and ona plan well adapted for the school grades 
in which the book is to be used.”’—Dr. W.'T. HARnis, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D.C, 


Semi-Vertical Freehand Writing 


a by the authors of 


New System. By C. C. Curriss of Minneapolis, Minn., anc 


for more than twenty years Principal of the Curtiss 
Commercial Colleges of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Nos. 


Combines the legibility of vertical writing with the ease, speed, 
and beauty of the sloping style, To those who are not prepared to 
take up the vertical system, but who are dissatisfied with the old slant 
style, these books will appeal most strongly. They contain special 
facilities for review, besides novel and valuable movement exercises, 
so arranged that they may be written across the page (already 
written on) from the copy at the head of the page. Each lesson constitutes a review of the preceding 
one, thus insuring the acquisition ina systematic way toa simple, plain and automatic handwriting. 


AMERICAN 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


new demands in every department. 


Correspondence cordially invited on all matters relating to the selection and supply of school books. 


SSS 
1897 


New School of "lethods. 
in Public School [usic 


With Special Departments of Drawing, Penmanship, 
Physical Culture, and Pianoforte Lostruction. 


Eastern Section, Hingham, Mass., August 3-19, 1897. 
The work of the Natural Course in Musie will be ex- 
TAPPER, The phenomenal success of this school in 
previous seasons has led the management to increase its 
scope and to lengthen the term, promising a most valuable, 
important and entertaining session. 


Tuition, including all Departments except Pianoforte 
Instruction, FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


For full particulars and Forms of Application for Member- 
ship address 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Publishers of the Leading American School Books 


Geographical Reader: 


By Frank G. Carpenter. 


Asia 


Cloth, Colored Maps, Numerous Illustrations. . . . 60e. 


*Carpenter’s Geographical Reader has certainly very much in it that is commendable, The matters 
discussed are interesting and important, The style is attractive, and the interest of the reader is sus- 


It seems to me the best book I have ever seen for the purpose, 


So far as principles are concerned, | «lo not see how it can be im- 


the system, Messrs. RIPLEY 


kK 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 


proved. The illustrations are so fresh and attractive, that the ordi- 
nary pupil will be led to read the text so that he may understand 
more about such attractive pictures.’”’—WILLIAM J. MILNE, State 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Bible Readings for Schools 


Edited by Naruan C. Scuarrrer, Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania . . . 35e. 

*L think ‘Bible Readings’ is a book well adapted for use in the 

school, especially in the opening exercises. It will add very mate- 

rially to the interest of such exercises, and if used as a supplementary 

reader will be very helpful.”’— B. M. BUNKER, Member of School 
Board, Altoona, Pa. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Prepared in response to a demand for new and good sup- 
plementary reading in collateral branches in primary and 
grammar grades. 
artistic and suggestive illustrations and serviceable cloth 
bindings, tastefully decorated. Series now includes : — 


Charming literary style, a profusion of 


Exgleston’s Stories of American 


Story of Troy. By M. Clarke. .60) Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Lane’s Stories for Children. .25 Americans for Little Ameri- 

Baldwin's Fairy Stories and 40 

ke 45 | Guerber’s Story of the Greeks 60 


| Guerber’s Story of the Romans. .0 


etol Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the bast, 45 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy 


leople 


We are constantly publishing new books to meet 
No matter what subject or grade of study, we can supply the best text-books. 


Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Ore. 


Is easy to Teach, easy 
to Learn, and excels 


MERRILL'S 
in the Simplici d 
V a RT | CA L 
forms. 
a N M A N S H | a anna pamphlet free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31, and 33 East 19th St., New York. 
J. D, WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


il. L. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


DR. AVERY'S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


First Lessons in Physical Science. 

(Ready June ist, 1897.) Price, $0.60. 

By Dr. AVERY, assisted by Prof. CHARLEs P. 
Sinnott of the Bridgewater ( Mass.) State 
Normal School. This book was prepared for 
g ammar school pupils, It is scientifically accu- 
rate, and the wisely selected topics are funda- 
mental and will prove helpful in other studies, 
as Physiology and Physical Geography. The 
importance of mental development along scientific 
lines has not been subordinated to that of giving 
information, 


Klementary Physies. 

Price, $1.00. 

A new and shorter course on the same general 
plan as the “ School Physics.” It will prove 
* just the thing” for high schoois that cannot de- 
vote as much time to the subject as the School 
Physics demands. ‘The experiments are of such 
a character as will obviate the necessity of pur- 
chasing expensive apparatus, 
School Physie¢s. Price, g1.25. 

The leading book on the subject. 
in 1500 institutions. 


(Just issued. ) 


It is used 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 


A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 


364 Washington St., Boston, 


YOU WANT TO WRITE RIGHT 


Write to your Stationer for ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL, or other styles. 


CRBROOK & ‘ER. - — ESTERSROOK & Co's 


If he should not have the 


Particular Pen You Want in Stock, request him to order them; but when impracticable to procure, please 


address the [lanufacturers direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 Jobn St., New York, 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Just Published by Harper § Brothers. 


PHBORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Pp. 389. 8vo, Cloth, 


Apart from the deeper speculative questions, this work 
I. The volitional and practical nature of belief. 


importance. 
author terms “structural fallacies of uncritical thought. 


This book is similar in size and print to the other works of Professor Bowne, namely : 


$1.50. By mail, $1.65. 


emphasizes two points the knowledge of which is of great 


“ Metaphysics,” “ Philosophy of Theism,” and “ Psychological Theory.” 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


II. The almost universal illusion arising from what the 


“ Principles of Lthics,” 


By SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by KATE STEPHENS. Pp. 197. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 Cents. By mail, 69 Cents. 
This excellent work for supplementary reading has been supplied generously with foot-notes, which will be found 


of great assistance to the pupil. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YO Is, N. ¥. 


LAND AGENT for the 
AMASA WALKER, NEW SNGion of HARPER & BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
There area hundred 
pie send you a VORY imitations, They 


APPARATUS. 
olets on fine linen, for all lack the remark: 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and ve a ; ies t 
catalogue of stampec b t 
linens, postpaid, all for a e u r') € 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
20 cts. 


of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 44 per enuine. 
Dept, G, 99 100 pon Pure. THE PRooTER & GAama_e Oo., Oin’Ti. 


244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


MILWAUKEE O Send for list and prices. 
N. is 9 Verticnlar and Vertigraph Correspondence alko ‘solicited for General Schoo) 


\ jally designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
The Popular These Pons have been eeprrcaretul study of required conditions, J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MONON ROUTE of Grammar, Primary, and un- 


graded Schools never have been 
is the best line from in as great demand as this 


INDIANAPOLIS, , spring. Calls for next year are 


CINCINNATI, greater than ever before. Do not hesitate to 
LOUISVILLE,/ write us, if you desire a change. We want 


AND 
ALL POINTS SOUTH. teachers now. WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
FAMOUL HEALTH RESORTS, Western Office, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
West Baden and 


Frenen Lick Sprinas.| Montreal, ’97, the Watchword 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., 
CHICAGO, 


-§CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. N.Y. CO. 


amateur electricians, 

and experimenters, weighs 8 lbs., a 
perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 
enough torun 2 one.candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona telephone circuit § miles 
long; will give light or strong shocks, 
ignite coal gas, etc.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervous diseases. Itis a 
yractical machine, nota cheaply built toy ; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism, 

EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
home and shop should have one. Price, 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords,a i securely boxed, with full direc 
tions, $4.00, Make all remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, Cir 
culars free, 


WOODMAN COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


A Delightful Surprise Announced 


BY THE 


RU 
LOOKING UP | CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


VACATION TRIP? It is just announced that a Special Train will be run via LAWRENCE, HAVERHILL, 


+, DOVER, NORTH CONWAY, and the sunlime CRAWFORD NOTCH to MONTREAL. 
IF So SEND 2 STANP FOR Cory OF This train will leave Boston at 9 a, m., and will undoubtedly arrive in Montreal in the early even- | —-—--——— 


ing. Arrangements have been made with Colonel Oscar G. Barron to serve one of bis famous 
e MER ” FABYAN Hlousk DINNERS, at the nominal charge of seventy-five cents. ARRANG EM ENTS 
There cat be no doubt whatever of sufficient number wishing this greatest of all attractions FOR THE 
Ex ions of atrip to Montreal, There should certainly be 500 teachers and their friends, at least, join 
S$ this train, How his can be definitely arranged is set forth in a circular just being issued by the Mil k M ti 
CUR Canadian Pacific Railway, which also gives all other necessary information, including side- rip 1 wau ee ee ng, 


rates and attractions, and is a fitting supplement to their charming illustrated book on Montreal, 


Te ’ either of which is obtainable of various prominent teachers and railway agents in New England 
J.Rwarson GPaAct. IN. EK. A. 


or at the company’s office in Boston. 
= ITCHAURG RR. Address H. J. COLVIN, 197 WASHINGTON ST 
Boston Mass. 


VALUABLE: DESK BOOKS KOR TKACHERS. We recommend that all teachers 


who are expecting to attend the 
‘J PREPARING TO READ: THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: National Educational Association 


Meeting at Milwaukee be particular 
Or The Beginning of School Life. The Continents. P he 
A to purchase their tickets over the 

y Mary A. State Normal School, | Pep Ss 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- th Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Chica go & North-Western Ky., 
by D. R. Avassura. Boards, price, By G. C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools | which route follows the shores of 
50 cents. res Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. tot Michi b Chicago 

= This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- etween 

reading with eminent success, whatever | ever blishe £ 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at | ™@PhY ever published. and Milwaukee. Favorable excur- 
ECONOMY the foundation, and tells just what preparation % 
should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES . sion rates and provision made for 


extension in time limit on tickets. 
Reduced rates will also be made 


preparation at school, 
IS WEALTH LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY, A Study for School and Home. 


: By L. W. Providence, R. I. 

560 | Common Animal Forms. lustrated. Price, 30 cents. from Milwaukee to the many charm- 

By CLaraner Gian. Boards. Fully] The author has written about trees as he has seen ing resorts in Wisconsin and the 

A hild t illustrated. Price, 50 cents. them, in walks and rambles, in town and country, : , 
nyc t see a giance the ' in the outlines of what she has west and northwest. For particulars 

savin e purc e ‘ound it practicable to attempt with children, Each H re 

g to the purchaser of the “lesson” is in two parts,—one in large print, con-| ne inquire of your nearest Ticket Agent. ) 

Waverley Bicycle. The famous sisting of statements of children’s observations,| SCHOOL - KEEPING : - 
model of last year ls great! in often in their ow ; language; the other in smaller “as | 

~ t - print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, en 

od t th : 8 b J and additional facts. These directions inetruct ae How To Do It. For Sale or i f, light 
proved, ye € price is ut $60. tencher te what materials, specimens, ete., are to By Hl LL.D. Cloth. Pri ina 
. ve used, where such materials may be procured, and TRAM ORCUTT, LidD, oth. Price,|ful,, and healthy New York city. The bulle'” | 

We have no new machinery to buy. how they should be handled, a pee ee 75 cents. , "| with its spacious ‘wing, is ample for the acco’ 
modation of a good number of boarders, is f'"' | 


A $100 Waverley for fastidious people. up with all modern improvements, and is 
Mew features everywhere. Its RECREATION QU ERIES QU EER QUESTIONS te school purposes There two 
ornamented with large shade trees, ‘ ; 


are absolutely true, and dustproof. The In Unite , , , : , " 
tted States History, with Answers r attractiv ay The location is 0! 

$100 ’ wers. ing attractive play-grounds, The locati 

prise everyone. And Ready Replies. every account desirable, and the outfit ample for 
Catalogue Free. C. L. Gruner, State Normal By 8. Granr Sona ely first-class school for boys, and there mamer ] 

Sch <utztown, Pa. nine i “RAI APITANT. andsomely | boys in that and neighboring cities who seek 

Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ashe. : own, Fe. Cloth. Price, 00 bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. such accommodations. "The pro erty will be so" 

ay for less than half of what it would cost to reproc’”’ 

These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. artical irs 
to the JouRNAL to : m ORCUTT, | 

can have their subscriptions WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
fag a new yearly subscription NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Somerset Bt. Boston 
W ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, CHICAGO: 
BOSTON INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street, 3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mast t 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE SEKRIT UV SUKCES. 


Yer agoin out in the world, my boy, 
So lissen a bit ter me, 
I'll tell ye a rool that ’ll help ye more 
Than enny ye iver see— 
I kant remember the words exact, 
But this is the since uv it, Jim,— 
What ye want uv a feller ter du fur you 
You've gut for ter du fur him. 
* * * * * * 


Speak wel as ye kan uv yer feller man, 
Or else du not speak at all; 

Don’t think yer own varchews air ollus grate 
An hizzen air ollus small; 

It don’t kost nothin ter say a good word, 
An peple all like it, Jim; 

If you want a feller ter speak well uv you, 
You've gut ter speak wel uv him. 


In evry man’s hart there’s a tender spot. 
An so, if ye want ter win im, 

Jest giv it a poke with a word uv praise, 
An dént say a thing agin im; 

No matter how little he liked ye wonst, 
Yer jedgment will please him, Jim, 

If ye want a feller to presheate you, 
You’ve gut ter presheate him. 


Be tru ter the ones that konfide in you, 
At evry time an place ; 
An don’t say a thing behind a man’s back, 
Ye wouldn’t afore his face; 
When friends have forsook ye, an slander’s tung 
Is pinted agin ye, Jim,— 
If ye want a feller ter be tru ter you, 
You've gut ter be tru ter him. 


There's no use a-livin onles ye have friends, 
For ye kant git on without um; 
An the number ye have on yerself depends 
An how ye behave about um; 
If ye want ter be happy an prosprus tu, 
I’ll give ye the sekrit, Jim,— 
What ye want uv a feller ter du fur you 
Stan reddy fur ter du fur him. 
—Random Rimes, by N. W. Rand. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Michigan Moderator ; The man who sells cigarettes 
to a boy is no better than the person who will poison 
the water supply of a family. 

Proressor 8S. Tarr, Cornell University: 
No science is better adapted for the beginning in 
science study in the secondary schools than physical 
geography. 

Friepricn Frorset: A child who voluntarily 
and freely seeks flowers, cherishes and cares for them 
in order to bind them into a bouquet or wreath for 
parent or teacher, cannot be a bad child or become a 
bad man. 

SuPERINTENDENT Frep C. Tenney, Holliston, 
Mass. : The school can never attain its highest effici- 
ency until the parent and the teacher become thor- 
oughly acquainted with each other, and each endeav- 
ors to supplement the other’s work. 

Miss Crara J. Contry, Denver: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that the books he had read had helped 
make him, though he might not remember even so 
much of them as their titles, just as the dinners he 
had eaten, but couldn’t remember, had helped make 
him, $o with the songs the children sing. 

Mary B. Catpwewn, Duluth: The average pro- 
fessional singer is all through life terribly hampered 
by being unable to sing new music without a great 
deal of labor, which would never have been the case 
had they been trained as our children are now being 
trained every day in the schools of this city. We do 


not intend or try to make solo singers of the chil- 
dren, except where we find an unusual voice (which 
we often do), but we do intend to give every child 
such a knowledge of music that he can take works of 
moderate difficulty and sing them through correctly 
and understandingly. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY FRANKLIN PERKINS. 


(‘There is to be a helpful series of articles upon this subject.) 

Seranton, Pa., named from the Scranton brothers, 
Englishmen, who came first to Connecticut and then 
became heavy miners and manufacturers at the place 
that bears their name. 

Erie, Pa., was in Revolutionary times Presque Isle. 

Winnipeg was “little sea.” 

Braddock and Bradford mean “broad dock” and 
“broad ford.” 

There are many names whose suffixes indicate in 
general “town,” such as Boston, Trenton, Kvanston, 
Littleton, Tamworth, Somersworth, Bosworth, New- 
bury, Petersham, Wilbraham, Hyde Park, Middle- 
borough, Foxborough, Pittsburgh, and Newburgh. 
These various suffixes had primarily a specific mean- 
ing which is wholly lost in the American transfer 
from England. 

In “ton,” “worth,” “bury,” “borough,” and 
“burgh,” “ham,” “park,” the elementary idea is an 
“inclosure” of some kind. Originally it was related 
to one family, but before it was applied to localities it 
had come to be associated with groups of families, but 
it was intended to retain the root idea. 

“Ton,” “tun,” “tunnel,” “tone,” are now used with 
the elementary idea of measurement or limitation in 
quantity, space, or voice. It meant at first a limit, 
measure, or inclosure of land by a hedge, as all lands 
were then inclosed. It was the general signification 
of the hedge about a man’s place, and was applied to 
the entire range of his estate, including the pasture. 
‘Boston” was, presumably, the oxen’s or cows’ in- 
closure. It therefore signified more clearly than any 
other suffix the town idea, taking in the entire group 
of families with their outlying neighbors, the pasture 
people as it were. “Barton” was the “bear” in- 
closure, not referring, however, to the animal, but to 
the “bear” or yield of the land, the place for keeping 
the crops. ‘The primary idea in “ton” was domestic. 

In the ease of “worth” the idea was that of protec- 
tion, an inclosure to guard against. The “weir” is 
another form of the word, and signifies primarily the 
warding off of the river from encroaching upon the 
land. “Worden” is the same, hence “warden,” a 
guard. This gives assured value or worth to property 
thus guarded, ete. Probably the word in all its 
modern significance comes from the elementary idea 
of protection. “Bosworth” was the ox or cow stall 
or place of protection from roaming. “Kenilworth,” 
“Walworth,” “Tamworth,” ete., were places specially 
hedged in, often within a “ton,” as Bosworth was the 
stall rather than the pasture. 

The “bury” was a fortified place with mounds 
built up for the inhabitants to stand behind in an en- 
gagement with the enemy. These mounds were 
usually on the hills, hence a hill settlement was a 
“bury,” “burgh,” or “borough.” Amesbury, Scar- 
borough, Marlborough, Northboro, Fitchburg, 
Harrisburg, Greensboro, Wilkesbarre, ought to be the 
hill towns. The “burial” ground takes its name 
from the mounds built over the graves. 

The “ham” had the sacred idea of home in it, the 
hedge which shut off the curious rather than the 
dangerous. Dedham, Wrentham, Wareham, ought 


to be peculiarly homelike places, 


VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


(Mr. Winship will discuss from time to time each of the newer 
school subjects as regards their utility and disciplinary value.} 

Vocal music is an important factor in school work, 
and it is time to silence those who either maliciously 
or ignorantly treat it as a mere luxury for the few who 
enjoy it. Vocal music is as much for all children as 
is arithmetic, and it is as useful for all. There are 
those who to save the expense do violence to their 
conscience and insist that those who desire their 
children to sing should pay for their instruction, as 
they do for their dancing lessons. There are others, 
honest but misled, who think that only a few can sing, 
therefore the whole school ought not to be taught and 
the community ought not to be taxed. 

The question of the teaching of vocal music in the 
public schools, therefore, presents two problems, first 
as related to those who have a taste for music and 
then as related to those who have not. Every school 
may be divided into two well defined classes, one that 
sings and enjoys singing, and the other that does not. 
There is no other line that can be run through the 
school that coincides with this. The singers are 
neither all rich nor poor, all from cultured homes or 
from uncultured, all good scholars or poor, all athletic 
or sportless. ‘They are simply singers and not singers. 

Not all the parents could have private music lessons 
for their children. 'The prima donnas as often come 
from humble homes as from homes of luxury, and if 
biographical history is not at fault, we might think 
from the story of Handel, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Rubenstein, Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti, 
et al., that musical genius was almost exclusively a gift 
of poverty. The public school ought to be, if not the 
incubator, at least the discoverer of genius, and in the 
school of the people, of the rich as well as the poor, 
there should be the opportunity for the voice to reveal 
itself as well as the linguistic gift. 

Life consists of joy as well as of labor, and America, 
of all lands, must exert herself to train the people,— 
all the people,—to find joy without expense. If joy 
means wealth, then the toilers will rebel, and social 
unrest will mean a revolution. It is well for the 
schools to teach “the dignity of labor,” but it is also 
well to teach the universality of joy. It is well to 
teach boys to fashion iron and carve wood, and the 
girls to sew and cook, but it is as well to teach the sons 
and daughters of the rich and poor alike that neither 
wealth nor luxury can affect the joy that come from 
a beautiful voice making melody. The plantation 
melodies made slavery endurable, aye, they often 
made a life of heaviest toil one of careless joy. The. 
African in his native wilds is not a musical being any 
more than he is a working creature, but slavery in 
America speedily developed two phases of civilization, 
toil and joy. There was nothing in his life to make 
for virtue, honesty, or thrift, there was everything to 
make for labor and for careless joy. He caught the 
inspiration of song, and the cotton fields, “ white for 
the harvest,” were often a foretaste of heaven through 
the rapturous jingle of his melodies. In an infinitely 
nobler way and along higher lines this same thought 
must be utilized. Call it slavery, serfdom, or what we 
may, the fact remains that the multitude must toil. 
Modern civilization, however, makes it possible, almost 
probable, that those who will direct the toilers of to- 
morrow are the children of the toilers of to-day. 
The genius of the American public school is its ten- 
dency to place within the reach of all the opportu- 
nities of aspiration. 

Over against this is the influence of the heartless 
agitator, who, instead of pointing to the goal through 


the vista of joyful toil, points to the fuse, to touch 
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which will dynamite wealth and poverty alike. The 
growler may get money by stealing, the fiend by mur- 
dering, but neither ever wins honest promotion. 
There is no child in the publie school so poor that the 
way to promotion is not open to him if he be content 
io work his way to as high a place as his talent entitles 
him, and he who will not be content when he has all 
the opportunities for the genius the gods have be- 
stowed is an enemy to humanity and the greatest 
enemy to himself. While the public schools spur on 
every child to higher and higher aspirations, they 
must at the same time calm and balance by content- 
ment that comes in the appreciation of the glorious 
truth that joy in its essence is universal. So far as 
singing helps to this, it is one of the grand factors in 
school life. Kvery child is entitled to all the joy that 
singing can develop. 

So much for those who love music, but what of 
those who do not? ‘There are children who have no 
ear for musie, who will never win fame by their 
voice. Is there any larger percentage of children 
who cannot sing than of those who cannot spell, who 
have no sense of correct grammar, or talent for num- 
hers? Practically three-fourths of the time devoted 
fo spelling, language, and arithmetic is given to the 
one-fourth who have no taste for them. The public 
school makes fairly good spellers, writers, and arith- 
meticians of every child who takes the eight or nine 
years of elementary work. ‘The same amount of 
time, tact, and faith with the songless children would 
produce as good results. 

One without the talent for spelling need feel no 
humiliation in the misspelling of a cantankerous 
word, but anyone is disgraced who writes “whitch,” 
and no one with an elementary school training ever 
does. So one need not be troubled if he cannot carry 
a “part” alone in a complicated song, but he is dis- 
graced if he cannot sing “America” in a chorus, and 
no graduate of an elementary school should be found 
who cannot. We keep children writing daily exer- 
cises for years to tone up their eye for spelling and 
grammar; we ought to keep them singing daily to 
tone up their ear to time and tune. 

Music is not related to business, as is arithmetic; 
fo commerce, as is geography; nor to health, as is phy- 
siology; but it may contribute to a man’s business or 
commercial suecess or to his health quite as much 
as a knowledge of these subjects. You can hire the 
mathematics of business or the grammar and spelling 
of the typewriter for a mere trifle, but the brains 
and enterprise of business come high. he relief, 
comfort, and invigoration which music can be to a 
man who must grapple with vital questions in busi- 
ness, statesmanship, or scholarship can never be fully 
expressed, 

Have we any right to allow a child to go out of 
school into life never to enjoy the musie with which 
the world is being comforted and inspired in home 
and church, in concert and opera? In this intense age 
people who do anything worth while must find relief 
from their intensity or break down. It is a choice be- 
tween relief and collapse. This relief may come vir- 
tuously or viciously. Appreciation of good musie, 
power to discriminate between the true and the false 
in music may go far towards giving a preference for 
relief that is tonic rather than merely diverting, 

Character is as vital fo suecess and happiness as in- 
tellectual ability. It is as important that a man’s in- 
stincts and choices are right as that he know the right. 
Singing and appreciation of music may contribute as 
definitely to one’s character as arithmetie and veog- 
raphy do to his intellectual equipment. A man’s 
success in industrial, commercial, or professional life 
may be largely influenced by his courage, peace of 
mind, hopefulness, elasticity, and buoyancy. all 
of these music may contribute. It is more important 
to make a man than a mechanie or a scholar: to make 
a man good than great. 

We have learned that there is something more to 
leaching arithmetic than adding and subtracting, to 
geography than knowing capes, gulfs, and bays, to 

language than analysis and parsing. We ought to 


learn that school music means something beyond the 
recital of the scale or rote singing. School singing 
must do something for the child in thought, sym- 
pathy, and choice. Rightly used, there is discipline 
for mind and heart, for suecess and enjoyment, for 
health and character in the study of vocal music. 
Thinking and singing are intellectual brother and 
sister. 

The technique of music is related to the keenest 
appreciation of physics; the mastery of the voice re- 
quires vital physical culture; singing with rhythmic 
effect means the best use of language and of the lan- 
guages; the vocal coloring of a song is the height of 
art; the mastery of an audience in singing is the acme 
of eloquent expression; the awakening of human souls 
by the glow of music is the noblest ministry; the ap- 
propriate rendering of the “Messiah” is to carry the 
thought back 1900 years, planting the cross on the 
haitlements of time, and winning victories for eternity, 

With such a vision of correlation, with such a 
vista of power, with such a mission for vocal music, 
who will lead the way to its proper enthronement in 


the public schools? 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL. 


[ From the Outlook. | 


Dr. Tall has, probably, a more comprehensive and 
exhaustive knowledge of the present conditions of 
higher education than any other American. He 
knew in detail, when he entered upon his present 
work (president of Clark University), the organiza- 
tion, the methods, and the personnel of all the leading 
American and European universities; he had spent, 
at dilferent times, six years in study in different Ger- 
man universities, and an additional year, just before 
entering upon his duties at Clark, in studying, on the 
ground, the great universities, from Kdinburgh to 
Vienna, from Stockholm to Madrid. Tis chosen 
field of work was originally philosophy; later he de- 
voted himself specifically to psychology; but he has 
also put himself at the head of students and teachers 
in pedagogies in this country. 

Born in 1845, in the little village of Ashfield, in the 
beautiful hill country of western Massachusetts, with 
Puritan blood in his veins, Dr. Hall made his prepa- 
ration for college at the Williston Seminary, at Kast 
Hampton, and graduated from Williams College in 
1867. Ile was recognized in college as a man of great 
promise, and was a leader in a class which contained 
such men as Henry Loomis Nelson, editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, and a writer of distinction; Mr. Francis 
Lynde Stetson, President Dole of the Hawaiian Re- 
public, and Judge Teller. Two years later he gradu- 
ated from the Union Theological Seminary. He 
spent the three succeeding years in study at Bonn, 
Berlin, and other institutions abroad; held the chair 
of philosophy at Antioch College from 1872 to 
1876; was an instructor at Harvard during the follow- 
ing two years; studied abroad again from 1878 to 
ISS81, giving his time mainly to psychology and 
biology. Upon his return he accepted the chair of 
psychology in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
organized a very successful department during the 
seven years of his connection with that. progressive 
institution. Upon the organization of Clark Univer- 
sity in 1887, Dr. Hall accepted the presidency of the 
institution and entered upon a work of great difficulty 
with immense ardor and with self-denying devotion. 
His working power is apparently inexhaustible, and 
in this respect he seems to have maintained German 
habits in our stimulating climate. He has published 
few books as vet, but his contributions to the litera- 
ture of psychology and pedagogies have been many 
and important. 

Dr. Ttall’s influence has been very strongly felt ip 
several directions. Tle was a pioneer in the study and 
teaching of psychology in the modern sense, and gave 
a great impulse to its study in this country. Many of 
the most competent and promising American investi- 
gators and teachers have been his pupils. To Dr. 


Hall, as much as to any other individual, the immense 
extension of work and instruction in this department 
is due; professors have multiplied; laboratories have 
been created in large numbers; journals have been es- 
tablished. A movement so extensive is the work of 
many men, but no one certainly has been more con- 
spicuous in it than the editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, the first publication of its kind in 
the field. In no department has more original work 
been done during the last decade, and in none has 
there been a greater enthusiasm for the advancement 
of knowledge. 

Dr. Hall has also identified himself in a peculiar 
and distinetive way with child study—a new and im- 
mensely interesting departure in a new field which 
has already freshened and stimulated work and inter- 
est, and which promises the most important results in 
the near future. Indeed, it is not impossible that 
this practical application of psychology to the sub- 
ject of education may be revolutionary in its ultimate 
effects on primary education. 

In the field of pedagogics, Dr. Hall has not only 
done much along purely academic lines, but he has 
become a distinct force in the country at large. No 
man of his time has done more to broaden the minds 
of teachers of all grades, to develop in teachers the 
professional spirit and feeling, to advance educational 
standards and freshen educational methods by con- 
stantly disseminating knowledge of what has been 
done and is being done the world over in this field. 
Dr. Hall’s voice is constantly heard at educational 
gatherings in all parts of the country, and it is always 
a yoice of leadership. As a teacher of teachers, Dr. 
Hall not only holds a first place, but he has rendered 
American education a service which cannot be meas- 
ured. An admirable speaker—dignified, easy, with 
cultivated voice and manner—he has made his great 


_fund of knowledge, his wide observation, and his 


large experience a common fund upon which Ameri- 
can teachers have drawn at will. 


“BUT.” 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS,. 


[Reprinted by request of subscribers. ] 
“T hate ‘but.’ ‘But’ is to me a more detestabie combina- 
tion of letters than ‘no’ itself. ‘No’ is a surly, honest 
fellow, speaks his mind, rough and round at once. ‘But’ 


‘is a sneaking, evasive, half-bred, exceptious sort of a con- 


junction, which comes to pull away the cup just when it 
is at your lips.” 

Such language did Sir Walter Scott put into the mouth 
of one of his characters (Jonathan Oldbuck) in the “Anti- 
quary.” The expressive features of this erratic word, as 
above given, will find an echo in the mind of many a 
teacher whose brain has been muddled more or less coD- 
cerning this “sneaking, evasive” part of speech. 

i have called it ‘erratic’ above, and with good reason, 
for, according to grammarians, it has figured, and does 
figure, as a conjunction, a preposition, an adverb, an ad- 
jective (i. e., when followed by ‘“‘a”; e. g., “He is ‘but a’ 
mun’’), and is said by some to have started from a verb 
as its origin. Its etymon, however, is conjectured. 
Whatever this may be, its use and office will continue to 
perplex those that are disposed to give it their serious at- 
tention. It bids defiance to custom in getting as nearly 
as possible on boundary lines between certain parts of 
speech, seemingly taking pleasure in the inability of those 
trying “to hunt it down,” as it appears in one sentence 
evidently written within the field of a certain part of 
speech, and in another it appears to belong somewhere 
else. The words of corresponding meaning in Latin and 
Greek have no such peculiarities; they are clearly, and 
always, what they pretend to be. Whether of plebeian 
origin or not, they remain within their boundaries, and 
cause no trouble by desiring to change their primitive 
names and use, either by variation or usurpation. 

Some words, it is true (e. g., the word ‘‘well’’), may 
properly belong to five different parts of speech in as 
many sentences (e. g., “The well is dug”; “He is well’; 
“The waters well up from the fountain’; “He writes 
well’; “Well, I declare’). Thus it may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a verb, an adverb, or an interjection. But its pas- 
sage from one part of speech to another is so distinct in 
its several uses as to cause no difficulty in determining 
where it should properly belong. 

It is not so with “but.” Even doctors disagree con- 
cerning it. When it is admittedly a conjuction it is very 
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strong in its signification, emphatically adversative, 
sometimes needing no words to supplement its introduc- 
tion to give a correct idea of the general sense intended 
to be conveyed. Thus, in speaking of a person’s charac- 
teristics, if one says, ‘‘He has many good qualities, but,—’ 
and leaves the sentence unfinished, he need not finish it. 
The idea that there are qualities that are objectionable is 
clearly conveyed, though nothing more be stated. ‘He 
has many good qualities,’ puts the cup to our lips (to ap- 
ply the figure from Scott); “but” pulls it away. Being 
strongest in its conjunction characteristics, there are 
very few uses of the word, it seems to me, in which its 
conjunction features, even if they be not especially promi- 
nent, are still not so apparent to the carefully discerning 
mind as to justify the regarding of it as a conjunction. 

These ‘‘conjunction features’ sometimes, we admit, are 
out of sight. The supplying of evident ellipses, however, 
which the sense really requires, and which in language 
growth have been allowed to be made, will bring out these 
“features” generally, so as to leave no doubt in the mind 
of the student as to the predominant characteristics of 
the word. It seems to me more consistent to supply 
ellipses, and, if possible, without siraining the point, keep 
it within its own proper boundary as a conjunction than 
to have it pass as a word of special license according to 
the whims (?) of a few, from one part of speecn to 
another, and that, too, when it appears to retain, if prop- 
erly viewed, its nearly uniform adversative signification. 
“It is truly a wonder,” says Goold Brown (Grammar of 
English Grammars, page 596, obser. 16), “that so many 
professed critics should not see the absurdity of taking 
‘but’ and ‘save’ fer prepositions, when this can be done 
only by condemning the current usage of near!y all good 
authors, as well as the common opinion of most gramma- 
rians; and the greater is the wonder, because they seem 
to do it innocently, or to teach it childishly, as not know- 
ing that they cannot justify both sides, when the whole 
question lies between opposite and contradictory princi- 
ples.”’ 

But, it may be asked, why not take such a word as ‘“‘be- 
fore” (compounded of “by” and the adjective “fore’’), 
and, as the preposition character of this word is most 
prominent, cause it to remain within its original sphere 
as a preposition. It is called in different senses a prepo- 
sition, a conjunction, and an adverb,—e. g., “He stood 
before (prep.) me.” ‘‘He went before (conj.) I came.” 

“IT saw it before” (adv.). With this word there is no 
ditneulty at all (at least in these three sentences, by sup- 
plying evident ellipses or taking the proper sense of the 
expressions) in calling it strictly a preposition; for, in 
the second and third sentences there is a real relation ol 
an object (expressed or implied) to an antecedent term 
of relation. Thus,—‘tHe went before I came.’ The sub- 
sequent term of relation here is simply an ciement of the 
third class, which is certainly admissible, and keeps the 
word within its sphere. But it is used as a connective of 
the subordinate clause, and is, therefore, a conjunction, 
or, a conjunctive adverb, as some will say. In the sen- 
tence, “I have no knowledge of how it was done,” the 
subsequent term of relation is, “how it was done,” an ele- 
ment of the third class, as in the preceding case. So 
that if “of” inthe given sentence retains its preposi- 
tional force an: is still called a preposition, why not do 
the same with ‘before’? 

Again, in the sentence, “I saw it before’; by supplying 
a very evident ellipsis (a noun of time), as “to-day,” or 
“yesterday,” the prepositional force of the word is clearly 
retained. It-is true this cannot be shown with reference 
to all words that are used as different parts of speech in 
different sentences. Some, as ‘that,’ defy all attempts 
to unify it (so to speak) with reference to a particular 
part of speech; and in its different significations it is 
classed among different parts of speech. The same may 
be said of ‘‘what.”” But with none of these words in their 
different significations do grammarians of any preten- 
tions stickle and haggle in their differences; and this di- 
gression upon these words is introduced partly to show 
that “but” is somewhat peculiar in this respect. 

As the objective case of nouns in English has no form 
different from the nominative, with nouns there is no 
need of calling the case after “but” objective, which, of 
course, throws it into the list of prepositions. But, in the 
case of pronouns, nearly all of whose objective case-forms 
are different from the nominative, there is the danger of 
carelessly using the objective forms. I am well aware 
‘hat many will condemn the substitution of nominative 
forms; but when the roll of grammarians is called, very 
few, comparatively, will approve of “but” as a preposi- 
tion, 

We think by the supplying of evident ellipses that the 
adversative character of “but” can be shown, and that it 
can, in sentences, where properly used, be properly called 
conjunction, Let us consider a few of the uses of this 
‘ly troublesome word. “The sugar is all but gone.” 
Some say “but” here is used in the sense of “most,” and 
that it means “The sugar is all most gone.” True, that is 


the idea conveyed. But “most” is a contraction for 
“almost”; and if we insert that, it will read ‘‘all almost 
gone,” which is not so bad as to sense. Still, if we can 
prove the adversative force of “‘but,’’ and also its con- 
nective force, it will establish it (will it not?) as a con- 
junction. “The sugar is all but gone” means it is every- 
thing but (it is not) gone’; i. e., there is some left; and 
there is no need in this (usually called) awkward expres- 
sion to call ‘but’ anything else than a conjunction. 

A negative word, it must be remembered, is, in the 
ellipsis after “but,” frequently to be supplied. This 
arises from the adversative force of the word; e. g., “All 
came but Mary”; i. e., ‘All came, but Mary did not come.” 
The following sentence from Longfellow exhibits a very 
difficult construction (usually so regarded) of ‘but’: — 

“There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 

Dalgleisch (Gram. Analysis, Sec. 65) says “but” here 
equals ‘that not’; and in same section, a little farther 
on, says, “But is a subordinative, or governing conjunc- 
tion, equals ‘except’ in meaning; and the sentence is to 
be thus explained: Except (or leave out) the firesides 
that have one vacant chair, and there will be no firesides 
remaining.” That will make it in the sense of a verb, in 
accordance with its derivation; for, clearly, ‘except’ (or 
its acknowledged equivalent, ‘leave out’) may be taken 
as a verb in the imperative mood. It seems to us that 
“but” here is followed by a peculiar ellipsis; and we 
would supply the ellipsis in full as follows: ‘“‘There is noe 
fireside, howsoe’er defended, but (a fireside that) has one 
vacant chair’; i. e., “every fireside has one vacant chair.” 
This allows “but” to retain its purely adversative force, 
and does not resolve it into equivalents of relative pro- 
noun and negative adverb, or assign to it a governing 
power, or a verb-equivalency, all in the same section. 
Our explanation has the merit of consistency, at least. 

Take another sentence (Reed and Kellogg’s Higher 
English, page 72), ‘‘No way remains but to go on.” The 
added “Explanation” says, “‘But is here used as a prepo- 
sition.”” We would respectfully object, and say that its 
adversative force is very clearly shown here. ‘No way, 
but a way to go on, remains”; and “but” here should not, 
in our opinion, be transferred, as a sort of zrammatical 
convenience, to the list of prepositions. Again, in a 
more difficult construction, “If they kill us, we shall but 
die’ (2 Kings, vii.: 4). Webster says this use of “but” 
ic a ‘modern innovation”; but King James’ translation 
(1608) is hardly recent enough, when we speak concern- 
ing grammar, to be called “‘modern.”’ Even here, though 
well concealed, may its adversative conjunctive force be 
seen, by an ellipsis somewhat difficult, we admit, to be 
understood; viz., “If they kill us, we shall (i. e., not live) 
but die,”—and this the previous part of the verse fully 
establishes. 

The use of “but” for “only” or ‘‘merely” is, perhaps, 
the most difficult one of all to be brought into subjection 
to our assertion; e. g., “He is but a child.’ Whatever its 
equivalency may be has, possibly, little to do with it. This 
sentence has only to be supplied with an evident (to us) 
ellipsis, to cause “but” to be kept within its bounds as a 
conjunction; viz., “He is, but (he is) a child.’ “But a” in 
this, and similar sentences, Harvey calls an adjective!!! 
This is really too bad to make the adjective take such a 
distant stranger within its family circle as one born and 
brought up with it. Again, “A formidable man but to 
his friends.” ‘In all such says Webster, “a 
negative is omitted,’ and it can be read, “A formidable 
man but (not,-—i. e., formidable) to his friends.” Again, 
“He would steal but for the law.” Here “but for’ 1s 
called by many a compound preposition. How conven- 
ient! It seems to us that they that do thus must be too 
inactive to apply their minds to get the real construction 
and supply the ellipsis. The ellipsis supplied would 
make the sentence read as follows: ‘“‘He would steal but 
(he does not steal) for (i. e., on account of) the law”; 
thus keeping “but” within sphere as an adversative con- 


cases,” 


junction. 

The only case in which, if anywhere, it seenis to us we 
might yield the point, isin an allowed use of “but” before 
pronoun forms, which, however, we assert to be against 
its original signification, and to have originated in error; 
and now there is no uniformity in its use even there. We 
would prefer to regard all such examples as strictly false 
syntax, unless the word to which ‘but’? connects the 
words following be in the objective Then, of 
course (as conjunctions connect similar constructions), 
the word following would be in the objective; e. g., “Let 
none but me stay.” Here “none” is in the objective case; 
after “let,” or subject of the infinitive “to stay’; and 
“me” has the same construction, and therefore properly 
in the objective,—-but not because of any governing force 
of “but.’ The sentence, “Iam not sure but I have 
sinned,” would by us be read, viz.: “T am not sure, but 
(my impression is) I have sinned”; or, insert “that” for 
“but.” 

These are some of the uses of the word “but,” in which 


case. 


we have tried to defend it as a conjunction merely. It 
seems to us that it can be done with less violence and less 
cause for criticism than results from an India-rubber-like 
treatment of it; relegating it, according to personal 
grammatical whims, in its apparently different uses, to 
the realms of various parts of speech. 

We are well aware of uses of “but” other than those 
we have considered; but they present no greater difficul- 
ties than those we have considered; and the object of this 
article has been to speak of the difficulties with which this 
little word seems to be invested, and to show that it is 
possible to unify it with reference to a particular part of 
speech. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


The least common multiple is practically out of the 
race; do not teach it except as an arithmetical athletic 
exercise for the brighter mathematical pupils. 


Do vou secure ability to discriminate between the 
descriptive and the narrative? Do the pupils know 
how to read the one differently from the other? 

The Bradley color top is the most wonderful inex- 
pensive device for showing at a glance the blending 
of colors that has ever been suggested. Tlere is an 
instance in which the Journal has no reservation in 
saving that no school “could, would, or should” be 
without it. 


0 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS.—(IIT.) 
BY E. 0, FIELD, ° 

21. Write about some park. 
22.) Write about the “Zoo” or some other exhibi- 
tion of animals. 

23. Write about a sailing vessel. 
24. Write about a steamship. 
25. Write about a sleeping car. 
26. Write about a cattle show or Agricultural fair. 
27. Write about 


28. Write about a prairie. 


Boston or Baltimore. 


29. Write about some mountain. 
30. Write about some mine. 


0 
PRACTICAL CORRELATION, 


Foran illustration of practical correlation we have 
seen nothing more satisfactory than an examination 
in reading by twelve-year old children in the eighth 
grade of a Tuskaloosa, Ala., school, under date of 
March 19. 
Round World?’* and such other periodical literature as 
a wide-awake teacher and principal could place in the 


The reading had been from “The Great 


hands of the pupils. There had been no study of any 
that which 


grouped itself about the daily reading lesson, but the 


of these special subjects other than 
children understood that they were expected to utilize 
all previous study which they could recall and do such 
correlated reading and study as the subject required. 
No examination was expected except as the class 
understands that after any special topic has been 
treated in reading, as the governmental affairs were 
the week after the inauguration, there would be some 
accounting for what they had read. The subject as- 
signed by the principal for the examination was: The 
United States government, (a) the officers, (b) their 
election, (c) names of some of each department of the 
government. 

2. Crete and its struggle for independence. 

3. New York, (a) the buildings, (b) the water sup- 
ply, (c) the Acropolis. 

1. The Cuba Rebellion, (a) causes, (b) object, (e) 
existing conditions, (d) Spanish cruelty, (e) filibuster- 
ing, (f) your opinion. 

5. The Abitration treaty. A 

6. The Nicaragua canal. 

The children had such knowledge of the subjects, 
such mature judgments, and such skill in expression, 
that history, geography, civics, philanthropy seemed 
to be as much a part of their thought as baseball, foot- 
Such work is an 
advantages 


ball, or eyeling is to most children. 
inspiration. Any teacher must see the 
of correlation from such an example. 


~ #William Beverley,Harison, New York City. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE.”—(VL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


CHARACTER STUDY. 

“I do not remember in all her novels an instance 
of gross misery of any kind not directly caused by the 
folly of the sufferer.”—Ienry James. 

1. In which of the characters is the struggle be- 
tween good and evil most apparent? 

2. In which is the manifestation of beauty in the 
commonplace most marked ? 

3. To whom shall be imputed folly? 'To whom 
sin? To whom crime? To whom weakness? 

4. What characters present striking contrasts in 
any particular? 

5. Which character is most idealized? 


6. Which character had the most mental 
strength? 
». Which character has the keenest wit? Find 


her sharpest retort. 

8. Who are the humorous characters? 

9, Which ones show a susceptibility to the influ- 
ences or beauties of nature? 

10. In the opening chapter what traits of Adam’s 
character are manifest? Of Seth’s? What, in the 
progress of the story, was added to and subtracted 
from each? 

11. What raises the character of Seth toward the 
sublime? 

12. Was the desire which Seth had for personal 
happiness evil? Explain answer. 

13. Some one calls Adam Bede lovable “in spite 
of.” In spite of what? What made him so? 

14. What shows Adam’s peasant blood most 
plainly ? 

15. What requisites of the great architect did 
Adam _ possess? 

16. What was Adam’s noblest characteristic? 

17. What made Adam hard in his judgment of 


others. How did he come to a realizing sense of this 
failing? Mark the effect upon himself. 


18. Do you regard Adam Bede as an average man? 

19. What kept Adam from sinking under the 
realization that you cannot “mend a wrong subtrae- 
tion by doing your addition right”? 

20. What makes Bartle Massey one of the best- 
known characters of the book? What is his connec- 
tion with the plot? 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


BY HELEN DEANE. 


Study botany in the fields, woods, and hillsides, for 
here the school children are inspired with enthusiasm 
and the flowers are invested in a new charm and a real 
personality. 

It is well to siart off on a flower expedition with a 
magnifying glass, a little knife, and some long slender 
needles. Each pupil should provide himself with a 
blankbook of convenient size. In this is placed a 
sketch of the flower sought and studied, the date, 
name, observations, including important features of 
stalk, stem, leaves, flowers, and also a few notes in re- 
gard to the locality and surroundings. In this way, 
the pupils more easily remember facts, and the notes 
make a valuable reference book. 

The mountain laurel, on account of its wide distri- 
bution and wonderful structure, affords an interesting 
study. During the month of June, many of the 
rocky hillsides from Canada to Florida look like camp 
grounds with tents of white. 
from six to twenty feet high. 

Tue Starkx.— The stalk is tough and the larger 
portions are not easily broken. 


These shrubs grow 


The smaller ones are 
dry and brittle, and are of a brownish-cray color 
The wood is of fine grain, durable, and takes a fine 
polish. 


wood, 
L AVES,— I'l le Les are oblong and dark-geree n, 
1€ « 


They are ofa leathery texture and have 
pearance, 


ry’ 
rhe Indians made eating utensils from this 


a shining ap- 
It is supposed by many that the leaves are 


poisonous, and it is said that the Indians used them 
for suicidal purposes; notwithstanding this, many 
animals eat the leaves of this evergreen shrub. 

Krowers.—The structure of the laurel blooms 
shows that it has an individual life of its own. 

What is the principal object of the flower? Devel- 
opment of the seeds. Bring out this fact clearly in 
studying the parts of the flower. 

On each little bud we see ten tiny ridges arranged 
in a circle around the outside. When the bud opens 
and spreads out into its saucer-shaped flower we see 
in the inside that our ten little ridges or “humps” are 
so many tiny pockets or hollows. Each stamen 
buries its head in a pocket. (See Fig. 1.) 

The inside of the flower looks like a white or pink 
parasol opened and turned upside down. The handle 


Fig. I 


of our miniature parasol is the pistil, while the ribs 
are the stamens spreading out. 

The protective parts of a flower are the calyx and 
the corolla. 

The most essential parts of a flower are the repro- 
ductive organs. Show the deep divine intention in 
this guarding, the provision made for shielding the 
pollen from insect burglars, the clammy exudation on 
the stems, and how the pollen is protected from rain 
and dew. 

Be sure the children observe the fertilizing organs 
orstamens. With a magnifying glass they will easily 
detect the powdery material called pollen. 

Then look for the seed-bearing organ, the pistil. 
It is not best that the pistil should receive pollen from 
the stamens in the same flower, so the fluttering twi- 
light moth acts as messenger and carrier to the pink 
At this point bring out the fact 
that flowers fertilized by these moths are usually 
white, light pink, or pale yellow, for these tints are 
more easily seen in the evening shadows. 

The laurel welcomes this moth with enthusiasm. 

When the wing of the moth brushes against the 
stamens or when his velvety feet touch these organs 
the stamens immediately fly up and the anthers in 
springing out of these ten little pockets throw a 
shower of gold pollen on the back of the moth. (See 
Fig. 2.) Away flies the moth to another flower, whose 


and white blossoms. 


projecting stigma is waiting for the pollen that still 
clings to his back. Thus ecross-fertilization is accom- 
plished: but should the laurel be placed in a green 
house or enclosed in gauze, its blossoms would not set 
a single seed, 

Examine flowers that have 
placed in a vase. 


been gathered and 
Are the anthers still tucked into 


the little pockets? Why? 


Because it seems to know all hope of welcoming the 
twilight moth is vain. 

Bring out the interdependence between insects and 
flowers when studying the laurel. 

There are many pretty stories, myths, and super- 
stitions connected with the laurel. 

The victor’s laurel is a native of Asia Minor. The 
ancient Greeks called it Daphne, and it was sacred io 
Apollo, the god of music and archery. Berry-bearing 
twigs of this were wound round the foreheads o/ 
victorious heroes and poets. In later times the de 
gree of doctor was conferred with this ceremony, 
whence the name “laureation.” 

The laurel was popular again because the ancients 
held that it protected them against danger from 
lightning and thunder (both were equally feared jn 
those days). 

In the Bishop of Chichester’s lines on Ben Jonson 
is the following:— 

‘*T see the wreath (laurel) which doth the wearer arme 
’Gainst the quick strokes of thunder.” 


This laurel was the Laurus Nobilis which Leigh in 
writing of Tiberius Caesar says: “He feared thunder 
exceedingly, and when the aire was anything troubled 
he ever carried a chaplet or wreath of Lawrell about 
his neck, because that, as Pliny reporteth, is never 
blasted with lightning.” 


TEACHING POEMS. 


Dr. J. P. MceCaskey gave the teachers at a recent 
institute a very simple and ready method of learning, 
or teaching a class or school, a poem in a very short 
time, and of knowing and placing the stanzas in their 
Longfellow’s Birthday Poem to 
Agassiz was selected. 


proper order, 
key-word or phrase was 
taken from the first line of each verse, as italicized 
in the poem given below, and numbered on the 
fingers or in the air, and upon these eight words the 
institute was drilled rapidly so as to recall them 
promptly, then the line, then the entire verse, back- 
wards and forwards in the order of the lines, until 
finally the whole poem was learned in a short tits 
It was an interesting, and very suggestive and help- 
ful exercise. He does not have much respect for any 
system of mnemonics, but regards the matter of 
memorizing as so much work to be done, taking ad- 
vantage of any helps that may be had from words or 
phrases, or rhymes, or length of lines, in the pocm 
itself. 
THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
May 28, 1857. 
It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


** Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says, ‘‘ Hark! . 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!” 
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DERIVATION OF NAMES. 


Let the pupils tell which of the following names 
are of English origin, which French, Spanish, Indian, 
Dutch; which are genuinely American, which are 
named from persons, which are named from other 


places:— 
America. United States. 
Peterboro’. Virginia. 
Maryland. Montreal. 
Quebec. Flatbush. 
Schuylkill. Manhattan. 
Erie. Chicago. 
Superior. Georgia. 
Champlain. Canada. 
Carolina. Huron. 
Seneca. Saratoga. 
Susquehanna. New York. 


THE CURIO CLUB ROUND-TABLE. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


THE EXCHANGE BUREAU. 

We found out last month that the teachers in the 
Indian schools, the missionary teachers in far-away 
India and ‘Turkey, and in fact in every country in all 
ihe wide world met around the C. C. table, by proxy, 
at least, with their contributions of letters, songs in 
foreign tongues, curiosities, pictures, ete. But you 
not for a moment that the Science 
“spongey,” as the boys say. No, in- 
They in turn sent their contributions, to re- 
may those distant schools, and it is of this system of 
exchange that I will tell you. 

The teachers in all the schools of the circle were 
enthusiastic over the plan, and all found it wonder- 
fully helpful, and wished that every teacher would 
try it. So each one in the round-table group of 
visitors wrote to her or his especial friends who were 
engaged in teaching, and they wrote to others still. 

The Science-hill circle paid mail and express rates 
on all that was sent to them from missionary schools, 
and from schools at home as well, if those schools 
could not afford the money required. 

Ilow was the circle able to afford to pay the rates? 
Well, that’s another story, too. But it was by having 
a series of five-cent entertainments; the price of ad- 
mission was so low that everybody could attend the 
whole series. And it made “something to go to,” 
and an interesting and instructive time for the school 
and the community. 

And what was in the Exchange? 
everything a school could need. 

1.—SCHOOL HELPS. 

Miss Merry sent what Sam called “idea samples.” 
l'yory plan she tried and found successful in her own 
work was sent on to some school in the ever-widen- 
ing eirele. 

‘or instance when the “medallion fad” was rag- 
ine, she had the older scholars make copies of the 
(i{ferent bookmarks, a set for each school that would 
find them useful. ; 

They copied lesson-plans which they had made out, 
ind found good; busy-work of all kinds, old and new. 

(ne of the little first reader folks made five sets of 

ibets for word games to be sent to a busy teacher 

of little folks in Illinois. He was too young to study 
« school-time, and the alphabet work kept him 

‘ly employed for several days, between his study- 

But a child’s printing would not be fit to 

He didn’t print the letters himself. 
Ile sed Miss Merry’s little dollar typewriter, which 
And, by the way, that was one 


must 
llillites would be 


suppose 


deed. 


Well, almost 


se, you say? 


only capitals. 
her 
You see, there’s something fascinating, to a child, 


i typewriter. Try it and see. And Miss 


ad promised that just as soon as a little “C” 
rite and read “at sight” every page in the read- 
‘Ne ccarts, he should have the privilege any day when 
ons had been well learned, and his general be- 
“ood, of using the typewriter for five whole 
NIDV\es sometime in the afternoon. And what fun 


‘© folks had with it! 


Once, whena school away off had sent each 
Science Hillite a “Christmas card,” in the shape of 
some tiny Japanese bookmarks, they sent in return 
a similar typewriter to the little folks in the Sunrise 
kingdom. But the exchanges, as a rule, only cost 
them a few cents. 

It was fine drill in normal work for the future 
teachers among the A’s, too, to make out copies of les- 
son helps, to explain how they were working, ete. 
Miss Merry noticed what close attention was given 
after this to every explanation or suggestion of hers. 

And the A’s read Miss Merry’s educational papers, 
and when they had a chance borrowed and read others, 
in search of something helpful for the teachers who 
were so kindly helping them. You can readily im- 
agine what a good influence this reading had on the 
school, and how the scholars slowly but surely grew 
more thoughtful, earnest, and intelligent; and what 
a real help it was to their teacher as she realized how 
strong the “firm” spirit was growing, and how great 
a personal interest each scholar took in his school. 


II1.—THE COLLECTIONS. 


The foundation of the round-table had been the 
Curio club, and that club made a specialty of collect- 
ing, you remember. 

Christmas cards were sent to missionary schools; 
booklets of pressed ferns (all botanical specimens 
were neatly glued or mounted, labeled, ete.) were 
made for a school in the city where the children had 
no access to ferny nooks; seeds, bulbs, ete., to a school 
in the West that wanted to try planting some varicties 
not found in their place; a box of trailing arbutus, and 
a tiny fir (sent by freight) for a school in the South, 
where these two strangers never had been seen; a 
stamp-collection (very small) for a school in Virginia; 
a collection of feathers (of birds native to the Science 
Hillites’ state) for a school in California; some bird- 
nests for a New York school; samples of the various 
kinds of wood (to be found around Science hill) for a 
school in Boston; a collection of nicely pressed and 
labeled wild flowers for that Cherokee school, ete. 

And in return the Science hill school has received 
so many donations that the Curio club cabinet has 
had to be extended, until now the shelves reach to the 
ceiling. And there’s material for many a pleasant 
and profitable Friday to come. 

Once they had a flower day, and they could show 
specimens from almost all over the world, including 
a thistle from Scotland, a magnolia leaf from Louisi- 
ana, and a lily from Palestine. 

Each flower told its short story, and although there 
was not time for a large number of flower representa- 
tives to appear, Mary Morton promised to keep up the 
flower receptions weekly through the summer, when 
the teacher would be absent for her vacation, and 
when school began again the reception committee 
would give some more flower days. 

We must tell you about those receptions some time, 
for they had good times at them, you may imagine. 

With such a herbarium as they were gradually 
gathering together, the scholars were growing more 
familiar with botanical specimens in their own coun- 
try and in other lands than they could possibly have 
been with many terms of text-book lessons. 

Make little booklets of your native wild flowers by 
the dozen, mount and label them (that was left for 
lriday work, usually, though some Saturday after- 
noons were given to it), and by the time you have fin- 
ished the twelfth you will be decidedly more familiar 
with the said specimens, hard names and all, than 
when you began! 

Such delightful times as they had, Miss Merry and 
all of them, spring afternoons, or early summer morn- 
ings, before breakfast, or any time when the young 
folks were not needed for the daily household tasks 
and “chores,” off in the woods or meadows, getting 
booklet material. 

‘The scholars did most of the gathering, for Miss 
Merry was kept busy explaining and answering ques- 
tions, “Yes, Timmy, that’s blood-root; squeeze this 


rhizoma, or rootstock, and you'll see why it’s so 
named. There! isn’t that juice blood-colored? 
From each bud of this root-stalk you see there springs 
a single large, glaucous leaf, and a scape about six 
inches high, with a single flower. The leaf is kidney- 
shaped, Will. Count the petals, Annie, please. Yes, 
there are cight in two series. Mary, will you take 
charge of our Sanguinaria Canadensis specimens? 
What’s it good for, did you ask, Joey? The juice is 
an emetic.” And so the work would go on, one set 
gathering, the other pressing (temporarily) and not- 
ing down the name, ete. Those who gathered on 
Monday would do the pressing and noting Tuesday, 
and vice versa. 

Then when the specimens were dry and ready to 
mount, and a leisure moment had arrived, the botany 
materials, white paper, glue, ete., purchased with the 
round table fund, would be brought out, and little 
booklets made. The covers were of heavy, dark 
botany paper, tied with baby ribbon or cord, with 


“Wild-flowers from Science Hill, in 
fancy gilt-lettering on the front cover. You can 


supply the blanks—the name of the county and state, 
for I must not “give away” the where-ness of this 
Science hill school, or they’d never forgive me, I fear. 

And how glad those other schools were of these 
dainty “souvenirs” from a sister school! It made 
them want to work hard enough to send something 
equally good in return. So both sides were helped. 

And you can see that with all those schools in the 
circle waiting for some specimens or “helps” from 
you, you couldn’t spare a minute for idleness in school 
or out, for the quicker you sent your contribution, the 
sooner the mail brought you something new and in- 
teresting in return. 


ARITHMETICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(a.) Texas has 265,780 square miles. (Look in your 
geographies for the areas of the other states and countries 
referred to.) 


i. How many states of the 6. Maine? 


size of R. I. could be 7. Of your own state? 
made from Texas? 8. New York? 

2. From Delaware? 9. Pennsylvania? 

3. Massachusetts? 10. New Jersey? 

4. Vermont? 11. Ohio? 

5. New Hampshire? 12. Virginia? 


TEST OF ACCURACY OF MENTAL IMAGES, 
INCIDENTAL ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 


{From a circular issued by the Minnesota Child Study Asso- 
ciation. | 

1. Without measuring draw a horizontal line one 
inch long. 

2. State in inches how high and how far across a 
vessel must be to hold a quart of milk. 

3. Draw lines to represent the actual height and 
distance across of the larger size of tin fruit and 
tomato cans sold in groceries. 

1. Represent by lines the distance across the fol- 
lowing pieces of silver (a) dime; (b) quarter; (¢) half- 
dollar; (d) one dollar. 

5. State the distance across the same pieces of 
money in inches. 

6. State in feet the distance between the tracks 
made by wagon wheels. 

¥. Which way do the seeds of an apple point? 

8. Which leave out first in the spring, elms or 
oaks? 

9. Which lose their leaves first, elms or oaks? 

How many legs and how many wings has a 


fly? 

11. Jfow much does a brick weigh? 

12. Tfow long has it been since the World’s Fair 
at Chicago? 

13. Ilow long since the War of the Rebellion 
closed ? 

14. Ask the date of some school event, known to 
all, that occurred about a week ago. 

15. Ask the number of panes of glass in some win- 
dow which all have seen recently. 

16. Ask the distance from the schoolhouse to 
some well-known object, 

17. Ask the number of houses within a certain 


distanee (say two blocks) on one side of the street near 


the school, 


| 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 


Away with all prejudices before you graduate or 
promote your class. 


Nhe school continues to be more important to a 
country than its navy, and school books than gatling 


guns. 


Summer study and travel for teachers is no longer a 
luxury, but a necessity, and sooner or later teachers’ 
salaries must be fixed with this end in view, 


There are 1,425 characters in the works of Charles 
Dickens, and many of these are familiar to more people 
than the historic or political characters of his day, and 
will live longer. 


In Denver the women teachers are talking of taking 
possession of the National Association, funds and all. 
It will hardly be done this year, but it is interesting 
for them to talk about. 


It is highly satisfactory to have a man of Colonel 
John Hay’s character and literary power at the Court 
of St. James. Lowell was the last of the great liter- 
ary ministers of America at that court. 

Oberlin College has made a grand choice in ealline 
Dr. W. FE. Sloeum of Colorado College to it % 


s presi- 
deney. 


He is by genius and experience a national 
leader, one of the few men born fora college presi- 
deney. 


verett appears to have made the greatest series of 
‘hits” in educational progress of any town in M 
chusetts. 


assa- 
° 

| he salaries of the teachers have been 
raised, and the grammar school pupils have made a 


state reputation in public speaking never before at- 
tained by an elementary school. 


REFORM SPELLING. 


At the meeting of the department of superintend- 
ence at Indianapolis, upon motion of Mr. Ei. O. Vaile, 
of Intelligence, Chicago, it was voted:— 

“That in publishing the proceedings of this and 
future meetings of this department, until otherwise 
ordered, the secretary of the N. KE. A. is hereby to use 
such simplified spelling as may be fixed upon by the 
following committee: Dr. W. T. Harris, chairman, 
Superintendent Soldan, St. Louis, Superintendent 
Balliet, Springfield, Mass.” 

This committee has promptly reported through Dr. 
W. T. Harris that the committee is unanimous in 
recommending the following amended spellings: pro- 
cram, programme; tho, though; altho, although; 
thoro, thorough; thorofare, thoroughfare; thru, 
through; thruout, throughout; catalog, catalogue; 
prolog, prologue; decalog, decalogue; demagog, dema- 
vogue; pedagog, pedagogue. 


PROFESSOR HART ON THE FUTURE OF 
HARVARD. 


The present moment is a serious one in the life of 
ihe university; for the real question underlying the 
whole discussion of entrance requirements is that of 
the future influence of Harvard. ‘The question is not 
whether English go in, or Greek go out, or meteorology 
he an alternative for history, but whether the college 
is to set before it one or another educational task; 
whether it shall be content to hold to its present leader- 
ship or further enlarge its educational functions. It 
now maintains intimate relations with fitting schools, 
and private tutors, that understand the catalogue, are 
expert on examination papers, and expect to “get their 
candidates in.” There is another group of publie 
high schools and academies, at least twenty-five hun- 
in number, of which many have good pro- 
grammes, and do solid work; but they cannot send 
pupils to Ilarvard without some recognition by the 
university of the subjects which the public sentiment 
The 
question is, therefore, whether Harvard shall hold toa 
high standard in a group of subjects of which some 


of their communities requires them to teach. 


are unusual in high schools, and strive as now to 
stimulate a select body of schools to a high standard; 
er whether she shall attempt so to modify her entrance 
system as to accept good work in a greater variety of 
subjects. No one has urged that the sum of intel- 
lectual effort required for entrance should be less than 
at present. It is a question of the greatest import, 
upon which there is a sincere difference of opinion, 
whether the college should insist that that intellectual 
effort be spent upon a few traditional subjects well- 
taught, or should spread its bases more broadly. 

It is with an apology to Professor Hart, and to the 
“Tlarvard Graduates’ Magazine,” from which it is 
taken, that the Journal reprints this clear statement 
of the problem which the Harvard faculty has voted 
to consider “until disposed of.” The problem con- 
cerns not Harvard alone, but every institution which 
receives students from the fitting schools. Even the 
Western state universities, where the relations are most 
intimate with the preparatory schools, cannot hope 
to realize all their possibilities until all the subjects in 
ithe lower schools.are taught equally well, and with the 
utmost possible efliciency. Harvard is solving the 
problem for herself, but the truth which Harvard has 
realized most fully during the latter years of Dr. 
Mtiot’s presidency, and which has been accepted so 
largely by the great body of intelligent teachers, has 
heen that the only possible solution must be the one 
best for all who are affected by it. 
severe entrance requirements. 


Harvard has very 
She cannot, and the 
secondary school teachers should be the last to ask 
her to, lessen her demands, in terms of intellectual 


power and effort. But she cannot, any more, broaden 


the bases of her entrance demands, until the seconds ry 
teachers, who have the work to do, have proven {hip 
ability to secure power and efficiency in their pupils, 
by means of the subjects which they desire to J\y\¢ 
recognized in the entrance requirements of Haryapd. 
and of the other colleges which must act in CO-Opera- 
tion with Harvard. It is with the hope of assistiye 
in this solution of the problem, that the Journa| is 
produces the statement which Dr. Tart address) 
the body of Harvard graduates, through their iava- 
zine. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


The meaning of history has been a serious concory 
of mankind ever since the race existed—beginniny 
perhaps with some childish reflections upon the 
meaning of the first spanking. Since man began to 
call himself civilized, the theory of history and of js 
promulgation have interested many besides hp 
masters of the craft, whose example has set a text for 
repeated precepts. Within this century, historical 
lessons have become the chief resource of every one 
who wishes to reform the world, for good or had. 
The history of mathematics becomes the business of 
those who no longer quail at its most puzzling eccen- 
tricities; and the history of religions, as illustrated in 
Nineveh or in Boston, is eagerly pursued by those 
who never meant to learn the true proportions of 
creeds. 

‘Among avowed students of history, the meaning o! 
history seems at present to cause less difficulty (han ils 
scope and treatment. History, it is allowed, embodies 
the experience of the ages. Every fact and act since 
man began, every thought or motive which has found 
expression, may fairly be claimed as historical subject 
matter. Psychology is scarcely more than a hand: 
maiden, even when in her leisure she is puzzled over 
the unexpressed cogitations of mankind,—for history 
is often as deeply interested in what is not as in wha 
is done and said. 

In practice, what shall be called history, and how 
shall it be written? Specifically, what is the history 
of the United States? Mr. Eggleston properly begins 
his history of life in the United States—believing tha 
only civilized men can truly live—in Europe in 160". 
But his first volume, which says the definite word on 
so many points of our colonial history, makes mos! 
plainly evident that this is not the history of these 
United States. Other American writers of history, 
Parkman and Prescott, no less than Motley, haye no! 
concerned themselves with the United States. Mr 
George Bancroft essayed a tremendous task, withit 
the limits of the present inquiry. Te produced a vas 
and a worthy work, yet the younger generation 0! 
students rarely consult his volumes, and some} 
chological historian of the future may fee! called 
upon to explain why it was that Bancroft’s 10! 
figures as the native representative among the hist 
rians empaneled on the walls of the congressiol'' 
library. Who knows but that he may confuse 0" 
Bancrofts, and tell the ages that this was one sli)" 
of America’s adoration of realized greatness, © 
bodied in literary industries not less than 1) 
Ferris wheel, and Chicago. Mr. Schouler’s labor 
compilations from the Congressional Ant Js an 
Globe is comprehensive and trustworthy, i!!! 
convenient than the bulky official volume 
speeches which amply explain the literary 
Hildreth’s history has less ©)" 
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acteristic faults, which makes it a better ex: 

the underlying trouble which makes all these al'e™!" 
at comprehensive history writing so unsatis! 
ihe failure to grasp true historic proportion a! as 
of view. 

The remarkable success of Mr. J. R. Greet’ Be 
tory of England, especially with American 10" 
clearly suggested what a history of the Unite: pial 
should be. It is true that Mr. Green had ® 
of centuries for his eanvas, whereas the hist! 
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covering less than a hundred years. The two tasks 
differ in many ways, but the method of treatment 
which is demanded is essentially the same. It is 
more important to recollect that the Shorter History 
of England is the one everybody reads. This charm- 
ing, satisfactory volume was made possible by the four 
volumes into which Mr. Green first gathered his 
material, and practiced at his philosophy, at discover- 
ing the influence of events, and their associations. If 
we hope, therefore, for some single volume, wherein 
we may learn how and why these United States have 
developed as they have, since they put on national life, 
we should look for it to follow from some more com- 
prehensive work. Just such a work has been under- 
taken by Professor McMaster, in his History of the 
People of the United States.* With his most 
thoughtful years before him, amid the ample re- 
sources of a progressive university, in the colonial 
centre where so much of our national life took form 
and being, spurred and helped on by the invaluable 
companionship of colleagues interested in his work 
and imbued with that charming Philadelphia habit of 
mastering, or discussing, all the manifestations of 
human knowledge, Mr. McMaster is situated most 
happily for his task of collecting and imparting the 
material which shall illustrate the history of the first 
seventy-five years of our national existence. 

How well the task is being performed, every 
student of the period must recognize with gratitude. 
Four of the six promised volumes have appeared, 
bringing the narrative to 1820. Into these more than 
two thousand pages is packed an amazing mass of in- 
formation relating to every phase of the national de- 
velopment. Mr. MeMaster, as was inevitable, has 
seemed to neglect some of the more apparent sources 
of information, out of which his predecessors had 
erected, as of cards, such extensive edifices. But he 
has made ample amends, and from the newspapers of 
these years, from the pamphlets in which are hidden 
so much of passing thought and impulse, from biog- 
raphies and letters, prospectuses, and reports of cor- 
porations, institutions, and societies, Mr. McMaster 
has gathered with much historical instinct and skill 
the facts of national development. This array of 
“dry bones” is set forth with no mere cataloguer’s 
handiness, but the material, of which we may be sure 
that no small proportion remains in the notebooks, 
“wasted” as the tyro would say, has been handled and 
rehandled, until it is arranged so that each feature in 
the exhibit, may illustrate and enforce the lessons of 
its neighbors. 

It is hardly possible that any judgment of Mr. Me- 
Master’s work, as it now appears, should be wholly 
fair. In collecting and describing the facts which 
tell of the marvelous social and economic tendencies 
of this nineteenth century, finding expression in most 
unexpected, and in most natural, ways, the personal 
interests of the critic, far more than of the historian, 
are bound to hamper a clear appreciation of the 
meaning of things. But the recurring surprise in 
consulting Mr. MeMaster’s volumes is not that they 
sometimes betray what a New Yorker would style 
their provincial origin, but that the vivid picture 
which they maintain is one which will be accepted 
as approximately true by so many of the students who 
have gained an intimate acquaintance with one or an- 
other aspect of United States history. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Of all the exercises with which Memorial day was 
celebrated last week, none were more fitting or im- 
pressive than those at the unveiling of the monument 
to Robert Gould Shaw on Boston Common. ‘Three 
vessels of the North Atlantic squadron were assembled 
at Boston,in order that their seamen and marines 
might participate in the parade; the crack Seventh 


*A History of the People of the United States, from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. Ey John Bach McMaster, 
University of Pennsylvania. In six volumes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Vol. I., 1883. Vol. IV., 1895. 
$2.50 each volume. 


New York regiment came on for the occasion; and 
regulars from Fort Warren and Newport, with regi- 
ments of the state militia and local military companies, 
participated. The monument, a beautiful piece of 
work by St. Gaudens, which has been for twelve years 
in construction, has been fitly called “an epie in 
bronze,” and there was fine oratory at its unveiling. 
But the most characteristic feature of the demonstra- 
tion was the marchingin the ranks of the sixty-five sur- 
vivors of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts regiment, 
who followed Colonel Shaw in his gallant charge upon 
Fort Wagner. Grizzled, worn with years, and not a 
few bearing the marks of wounds, these representa- 
tives of the race which Colonel Shaw died to free, and 
the despised members of which he led into the jaws of 
death, evoked cheers all along the line. Republics are 
not wholly ungrateful when such a tribute is paid, a 
whole generation after a gallant deed is done. 
* * * 


The objection which the Turkish government made 
to receiving President James B. Angell as our minis- 
ter at Constantinople, fantastic though it seemed, 
would have been final, if the ground of objection had 
not been removed. There can be no question of the 
right of any government to declare the representative 
accredited to it by another government “persona non 
grata,” and on that sole ground, without further ex- 
planation, to refuse to receive him. China shut the 
door in the face of ex-Senator Blair, because he had 
spoken harshly of the Chinese in the senate; and Aus- 
tria declined, politely but firmly, to receive Mr. Keiley, 
because his wife was a Jewess, an objection which 
under our institutions it is difficult to understand, but 
which had great weight in Austria, where the Juden- 
hetze is active. The sultan gave as his reason for ob- 
jecting to Mr. Angell the fact that he was a member 
of a Christian order which held bitter animosities to 
the Mohammedan religion. A little inquiry disclosed 
the fact that it was Mr. Angell’s membership in a 
Congregational church which the sultan had in mind; 
and when it was explained to him that his impression 
about that chureh was erroneous, he withdrew his 
objection. Probably the pressure which has been 
brought to bear on the sultan to redress the wrongs of 
Congregational missionaries in Asia Minor has not in- 
clined him to think well of the Congregational church. 

* * * 

The armistice between the Turks and Greeks has 
been renewed for a period of two weeks, and negotia- 
tions looking to the completion of a treaty continue. 
The armistice is but imperfectly kept by the Turks, 
who have several times violated its conditions by oc- 
cupying advanced positions, or pillaging towns. The 
ambassadors of the great powers continue to act to- 
gether, but there have been pretty clear intimations 
that England will abandon the concert if the cession 
of Thessaly is insisted on; and intimations almost 
equally clear that Germany will draw out if it is not. 
Russia and Germany are pursuing opposing policies, 
and there is much mystery concerning their influence 
on the sultan. The most menacing feature of the 
situation is the extent to which the new mobilization 
of Turkish troops is being carried. It is difficult to 
explain this proceeding, unless Turkey contemplates 
a fresh assertion of her strength. 

* * * 

When political meetings are held in Germany, a 
funectionary appears on the platform, by the side of 
the chairman, who is rarely seen on similar occasions 
in this country. ‘This is the officer of police, whose 
duty it is to see to it that nothing is said or done which 
may be obnoxious to the government. Recently, the 
Prussian government introduced into the diet a bill 
which was intended greatly to enlarge the authority 
of this functionary. Under this bill, the officer of 
police would have been empowered to disperse any 
political meeting, whenever in his judgment it was 
hostile to the public order or in violation of the 
criminal eode, or whenever even a single minor was 
present. The police also would have been authorized 
to dissolve any society holding such a meeting; and 
fine and imprisonment were provided for any one who 


remained at a meeting or in a society after the police 
had exercised this authority. To adopt such a 
measure would have been to surrender the last vestige 
of the right of free speech: and the lower house of the 
diet practically defeated it by amending these drastic 


features out of it. 
* 


Two items of the week’s news will interest Arctic 
explorers and students. One is the announcement 
that Mr. Andree has started for Spitzbergen, whence 
he hopes within a few weeks to make his unique 
attempt to reach the pole by balloon. The other is 
the action of the navy department in granting five 
years’ leave of absence to Lieutenant Peary, to give 
him a chance to test his theory that higher latitudes 
than have yet been reached may be attained by estab- 
lishing successive colonies as bases of supply, and then 
making a dash toward the pole. Early in July, 
Licutenant Peary expects to start on a preliminary ex- 
pedition to the west of Greenland, the object of which 
is to establish the first Esquimau colony north of 
Whale sound, to assist him in the more important 
enterprise which he will undertake next year. It is 
his purpose, by the way, to rely chiefly on Fsquimau 
aid rather than on the assistance of white companions. 
lis undertaking is regarded with hopeful interest by 
the American Geographical Society, which will give 


him substantial aid. 


The parliamentary chess game between selected 
teams from the British house of commons and our 
house of representatives was an international incident 
of pleasing significance. It was preceded by an ex- 
change of friendly sentiments between the speakers of 
the two bodies, officers who, though they bear the 
same title, exercise very different functions. Cordial 
telegrams were also exchanged between our ambassa- 
dor in London and the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington. The latter represented his countrymen at 
the eapitol, where the American players, with the aid 
of wires communicating with the Atlantic cable, car- 
ried on the game; and the Austrian minister acted as 
referee. The fact that the series of games ended in a 
draw deprives either side of any chance for special ex- 
ultation, and leaves both with nothing but pleasant 
memories of the novel and friendly contest. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge has provided for a 
course of lectures by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller on ‘‘Birds” 


to the teachers and school children of the city. 
* * * 


The commencement festivities at Wellesley promise to 
be even more varied and interesting this year than usual, 
as the granting of the senior vacation by the academic 
council gives the class ampler opportunity to entertain. 
This vacation frees the seniors from final examinations 


if their work has been creditable. 
+ 


One hundred and two Harvard graduates of 1897 will 
study law, thirty-five will practice medicine or surgery, 
fifty-two will become teachers, sixty-four will engage in 
business, thirteen will enter the graduate school for fur- 
ther study, nine will enter journalism, and sixty-three 
are undecided. Among the remaining fifty there were 
numbered an orange grower, a farmer, a geologist, a 
capitalist, a chemist, a planter, a cadet in the revenue ser- 
vice, an assistant paymaster in the United States navy, 
a landscape gardener, an architect, and a few theological 
students, engineers of various kinds, and bank clerks, 


There remain still nearly 100 to be heard from. 
+ 


The committee on metropolitan affairs of the legisla- 
ture has reported a bill revising the schoolhouse act to 
make the following provision: — 

“The city treasurer, to pay the expenses incurred for 
the lands taken and the building and furnishing of school- 
houses, shall from time to time, on the request of the 
school committee, issue and sell negotiable bonds of said 
city to an amount not exceeding $500,000 in the current 
year, which shall be outside the debt limit, and $500,000 
in the year 1896, $650,000 in the year 1897, and $650,000 in 
the year 1898, which shall all be within the debt limit. Of 
the amounts issued in the years 1897 and 1898, a sum not 
less than $500,000 shall be used for the payment of ex- 
penses to be incurred for the taking of lands and the erec- 


tion and furnishing of high school buildings in East Bos- , 


ton, South Boston, West Roxbury, and Dorchester.” 
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READINGS ON CHILD STUDY. 


A Study of Child Nature. Harrison. 
Bits of Talk About Home Matters. H. 
Child and Child Nature. Bulow. 
Children’s Rights. Wiggin. 

Children, Their Models and Critics. 


Early Training of Children. Malleson. 

Preyer’s Sense and Will. Preyer. 

Mental Development in the Child. Preyer. 

Moral Instruction of Children, Adler. 

Yssays on the Kindergarten. London. Froebel, 5. 


Education of Man. Froebel. 

Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers. Barnard. 
Pedagogies of the Kindergarten. Froebel. 
Symbolic Education. Blow. 


The Child—Its Nature and Relations. Kriege. 

The Kindergarten, Edited by Kate Wiggin. 

The First Three Years of Childhood. Perez. 

Practical Lessons in Psychology. Krohn. Lesson 26. 
Popular Science Monthly for ’94. Sully. 

Conscious Motherhood. Marwedel. 


The Forum. December, ’93, March, ’94, May, '94, Feb- 
ruary, ‘94. 

Motor Activities (experiments). Hancock. 

Pedagogical Seminary. Clark University. 

Year Book of the Illinois Society for Child Study. 

Froebel’s Pedagogies of the Kindergarten. 

Herford’s Students’ Froebel. 

Psychology of Childhood, Tracy. 

Studies from Yale Laboratory. Scripture. 

Transactions Illinois Society for Child Study. 

Notes on Development of a Child. University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Baldwin’s Mental Development in the Child and Race. 

The Republic of Childhood. Wiggin and Smith. 


MAKE THEIR ACQUAINTANCE, 


BY CLARA A. COATES, 
Collinsville, Il. 


Get your scholars acquainted with them, Are you ac- 
quainted with these people? 

1. Patient Grisolda. 

2. Greatheart. 

3. The “wisest fool in Europe.” 

4. The most ambitious character in ‘Paradise Lost.” 

5. The man who was always ‘‘waiting for something 
to turn up.” 

6. The fellow who “put in his licks,”’ whose 
mother’s advice was, “Git a plenty smile you're a git- 
ting.” 

7. The Old Man of the Sea. 

8. The person whose favored expression was, ‘‘Well, 
I'll be jiggered.” 

9. The governor who was “thicker than he was long.” 

10. The ‘‘very ‘umble”’ personage. 

11. Hester Prynne. 

12. The writer of “The Man Without a Country.” 

13. King Midas. 

14. The Dumb Ox. 

15. The homeless author of ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
“The American Keats.” 

“Jean Ingelow of America.” 
18. ‘“‘Light-horse Harry.” 
19. The noted American who said, “Go West, young 


” 


best 


The Spiritual Leader of the Pilgrims. 
21. The ‘wizard of Menlo Park.” 


22. The “Plumed Knight.” 

23. Adam Bede. 

24. The man who wore “a new hat, an old jerkin, 
and a pair of breeches thrice turned.” 

25. The author who wielded pen and fishing rod with 
equal love and skill. 


26. The old, old traveler who wrote in days of yore, 


of wondrous Orient countries he had journeyed 
o'er, 
And of the great Khan’s court, that seems 
More strange and gorgeous than our dreams. 
27. Sir Launfal. 


28. Priscilla. 

29. The Prisoner of Chillon. 

80. The poet who wrote his masterpiece at the age of 
eighteen, 

31. The author of the famous “Boston Hymn.” 

32. The great American historian who was almost 
blind. 


33. The “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
34. Ramona. 

Silas Lapham. 

Tom Sawyer. 

37. The “Poet of the hearth and home.” 


38. The first New England poetess. 
39. The author of “The Star Spangled 


40. He who said th; seven 

Si lat the farmers at Co 
‘ hneore re 
the shot heard round the world,” o_o 


—National Educator 


CHARADE. 


BY AUGUSTUS PORTER BARNARD. 


I am composed of letters four, 
Whose first three knit together 

Will hold fair ladies’ garments fast 
In foul or pleasant weather. 

The gallant ship that sails the sea, 
The bridge that spans the stream, 

Are held together by this word, 
Though trifling it may seem. 

Now if to this that bindeth all 
My silent tail you add, 

A state of anguish you will find 
Oft felt by mortals sad. 

My head a vine and fruit thereof 
And perfumed blossom fair ; 

My tail when doubled comfort brings, 
And oft will banish care. 

The letters twain ’twixt head and tail 
Lack only one to make 

The very place where men most love 
This doubled tail to take. 


My whole—I am a monarch sad, 
I weep but never cry, 

And when great Phoebus rules the earth 
My lustrous tears are dry. 

And yet though soulless they may seem, 
These tears have power to bring 

The sweetest music ever heard 
From out the tortured string. 

Such tones as ne’er were heard before 
On earth, in sea, or air, 

Like echoes wafted from above 
Vibrating everywhere 

With sounds that stir men’s passions up; 
Then melting into sadness, 

With joy will dew each aching eye 
And fill the soul with gladness. 


CUBA IN BRIEF. 


Area, 46,000 square miles. 

Population, over 1,600,000. 

White population, 1,000,000. 

Population of Havana, 200,000. 
Population of Santiago de Cuba, 70,000. 
Population of Puerto Principe, 46,000. 
Population of Holguin, 35,000. 


» Population of Matanzas, 27,000. 


Population of St. Jago, 27,000. 
Revenue, $25,000,000. 
Expenditures, $35,000,000. 
Debt, $270,000,000. 
Estimated value of the landed estates, $220,000,000. 
Average annual sugar production, 900,000 tons. 
: Average sugar exportation to the United States, 700,000 
ons. 
Average annual export of tobacco, 200,000 bales. 
Average annual export of cigars, 200,000,000. 
Total exports of Cuba in a good year, $90,000,000. 
Number of vessels trading with Cuba annually, 2,000; 
tonnage, 2,500,000. 
Mileage of Cuban railway, about 1,000.—Rolla Herald. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GENERAL GRANT. By James Grant Wilson. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 390 pp. 

The numerous histories of our Civil War and memoirs 
of the great general have told all that can be said of him 
or his wonderful achievements. His most enduring 
monument is not the magnificent tomb built upon the 
bank of the Hudson, but his undying and world-wide 
reputation as a soldier and a man. Yet every new book 
which recounts General Grant’s deeds is fresh and of 
great interest, because American readers never tire in 
studying the history of his campaigns and victories. This 
volume gives marked evidence of the candor and fidelity 
of the author. He was not only a personal acquaintance 
of the general, but served under him at Vicksburg and 
elsewhere, and kept up a personal intercourse with him 
for a quarter of a century. The series of letters sent by 
the general, during the war, to Hon. E. B. Washburne of 
Illinois are included in this book, and are of great his- 
torical value. The maps and other illustrations of bat- 
tlefields and autograph letters, and the representation of 
the medal issued in commemoration of the dedication of 
Grant’s tomb, and of the tomb itself, add much to the value 
of the book. This book is one of the Great Commanders 
Series. 


TOMALYN’S QUEST. By G. B. Burgin. 

Harper & Brothers. 279 pp. 

Tomalyn Crane, the hero of this story, was an English- 
man, young, intelligent, and ambitious to see the world 
and profit by observation and experience. He had se- 
cured a position as secretary to an English pasha in the 
Turkish army, and had embarked on a vessel which was 
to carry him from Marseilles to Constantinople. Un- 
fortunately, he met on board Mrs. Brangwyn, a young 
widow en route to her home in that city. Her “beauti- 
ful eyes,” “brilliant complexion,” and fascinating man- 
ners captured the young man and held him in bondage. 
Mrs. Brangwyn here represents the character of a perfect 
coquette, and she plays her part very skillfully with 
Tomalyn Crane for many months. It is evidently a lead- 
ing purpose of our author to show up the “flirt,” and he 
has done it in a masterly manner in his description of her 
treatment of young Crane, and many other suitors. There 
is another feature to the story which adds to the value of 
the book. It paints in lively colors Turkish character 
and real life in that country. This is shown in the experi- 
ence of Tomalyn Crane in his official relations with the 
English pasha, 


New York: 


SECOND SCIENCE READER. By L. MacNelson-Vir- 
den. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. Cloth. 146 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Flanagan’s good luck—enterprise—continues in 
the selection of the author for his science readers, and 
the mechanical superiority is maintained. The type is 
large and clear, giving the page an attractive look. The 
illustrations brighten the book and enlighten the under- 
standing. The topics treated are the frog, ants, bees, 
buds, bluebird, bobolink, butterfly, caterpillar, cocoon, 
elm-tree, flowers, grass, grasshopper, morning glory, 
leaves, maples, migration of birds, spiders, the oak, owls, 
pussy willow, robin, sparrow, strawberry, swallow, toad, 
violet, willow, and woodpecker. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICS. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By W. G. Woollecombe. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 94 pp. 
Light and sound have in these pages a clear, interesting, 

and scientific presentation. Rarely has any author suc- 

ceeded in giving at the same time a condeftsed and full 
treatment of twosuch subjects. The method is not 
simply conventional, nor is it in any sense cranky or 
freakish. Part I., which treats of heat, and Part IIL., which 
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& COMPANY 


Publish SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS, such as 


ARITHMETIC. 
The Walsh Arithmetics 


On the ‘‘ spiral” plan. 


Atwood’s Complete Arithmetic 


Unique in grading. 
READING, 
The Heart of Oak Books 


Edited by Cuartes Exior Norroy, of Harvard. 


Wright’s Nature Readers 


The ‘* Seaside and Wayside” Series. 
Bass’s Nature Stories 
* Animal Life” and ‘ Plant Life.” 


LANGUAGE. 
Hyde’s Lessons in English 
A complete course in language and grammar. 
Penniman’s Speller 
Contains 3,500 Common Words difficult to spell. 


Descriptive circulars free. 


Correspondence invited, 


WRITING. 
The Natural System of Vertical 
Writing 
By A. F. Newranps and R. K. Row. 
Haaren’s Writing Books 
The best slanting copies. 
HISTORY. 
Thomas’s History of the United States 


Accurate, impartial, interesting. 


Sheldon’s American History 


On the ‘laboratory ” plan. 


CIVICS. 
Dole’s The American Citizen 


is doing more for good citizenship than any other 
book published. 


MUSIC. 

Whiting’s Public School Music Course 
DRAWING. 

Thompson’s Drawing Series 


Liberal terms for introduction. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Mayo W. Hazeltine 
in New York Sun. 
“This admirable book, the best, we 
do not hesitate to say, which has been 
written upon this subject.” 


tial spirit. 


history.”’ 


THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. FIsHER. 


M. SLoang, Ph.D. 


A SHORT HISTORY of MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 


By Ottver J. Tuarcuen, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. With maps. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Avrrep Weber, Professor in the University of Stras- 
bourg. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri, from the Fifth 
French Edition, revised and enlarged. With Bibliogra- 
phy. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Artuur Farrpanks, Ph.D., Instructor in Yale Uni- 

versity. 8vo, $2.00 net. 

Prof. JEROME H. RAYMOND, University of Wisconsin, writes: 
**T have gotten more help from your book than any book that I 
have read within a year. Every teacher and student of sociology 
will feel personally grateful to you for what you have done and 
the way in which you have done it,” 


FRENCH SERIES, No. 1. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE (LES FAITS DE LA VIE.) 


French Vocabulary. Part I. 


Pittsburg Presbyterian Banner. 


“It could hardly have been written 
ina more conscientious and impar- 
It should be put into the 
hands of all students of American 


THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 


THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By Gen. Francis A. WALKER. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Educational Books 
THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


“The ‘ American History Series,’ now in course of publication b S 
‘ 2 U y the Scribners, constitutes one of the most valuable contributions as yet made to the connected histo y of the United 
States, and is certain to find a place in every city and town library, and among the prescribed text-books of our colleges and schools,”’— The New York Da. sais dias - 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817-1858. 


By Joun W. Buregss, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of History, Columbia University. 12mo, $1.'75. 


The Evangelist. 
“The brilliant of 
w 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
_ Dr. Burgess presents the subject 
in a calm and dispassionate way, and 
with the large and generous outlook 
of a scholar and a philosopher.” 


work is its 


authorities.” 


Previous Volumes, 12mo, each, $1.25. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 


By Prof. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. (Princeton Lectures.) Six Lectures. 
By Prof. Epwarp Dowpen, Trinity College, Dublin. 
@1.25 net. 

This important volume deals exhaustively with its subject, dis- 
cussing with much acumen the influence of the revolutionary 
spirit upon English literature, with special notice of Burke. Sub- 
sequently it treats of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and others of this group, in their relation to the French 
Revolution. Professor Dowden speaks on matters concerning 
English Literature with an authoritativeness equalled by few 
other living scholars, and the present topic is handled in his usual 
scholarly and suggestive style. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHIL- 


OSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Carp- 

WELL, Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy in North- 

western University. 8vo, $3.00 net. 

A most interesting statement of the true significance of Scho- 
—-* philosophy in the light of modern thought and 
research, 


Systematically Arranged, forming a Text-book for the Methodical Study of the 
Home Life — The School— Traveling — Plants. By 
Vicror Betis, Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and Howarp 
Swan, Director of the Central School of Foreign Tongues, London. 8vo, 80 cents net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, - - 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
' FRENCH SERIES, NO. 2. 
CLASSROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. A Graduated Set of Elementary 


Exercises for the Practice of the Subjective Language, forming an Introduction to 
the Language of ‘Thought. 
Languages, Boston, and Howarp Swan, Director of the Central School of Foreign 


Idiomatically Described and 


Tongues, London, 8vo, 


153-157 Fi 


be justly assigned a place among the 


By Joun W. Buresss, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Baltimore Sun. 


“Nullification, the fugitive slave 
law, . . . the Kansasstruggle,are 
all treated here with that calmness of 
statement which is due to the dig- 
nity of history.” 


fairness. . . It 


In Preparation. 
1859-1877. 


With maps. 12mo. 


READY MAY 2. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By Georce Trumputt Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 

in Yale University. 8vo, $4.00. 

Dr. Ladd’s wide reputation in the field ot perches and phi- 
losophy gives much interest to anything new from his talented pen. 
In the present case an additional attraction is given by the fact 
that he is the pioneer American author on the subject chosen. As 
always, his discussion is marked by deep thinking, and by keen, 
incisive, suggestive treatment. 

A deservedly popular earlier work of Dr. Ladd’s is his 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Greorce Trumputyt Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in 

Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages, $1.00 net. Sixth edition. 

An elementary text-book for high schools and academies, 
recently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y Binghamton, N. Y.; Middleboro, Mass.; Rhode 
Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, 
within one year after publication, 


By Vicror Bers, Director of the Normal School of 


80 cents net. 


fth Avenue, New York. 


treats of general physics, have had great success in the 
schoolroom and the author has availed himself of past 
experience in the perfection of this book. 


WORK. By 
Cloth. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
Marion Strickland. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
68 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This little work is vastly more and quite other than 
its name suggests. Instead of being a discussion of the 
aims of the kindergarten, it outlines with much definite- 
ness the widest range of kindergarten lessons from nature 
for each school month of the year. Itis as valuable toa 
teacher of the primary school as to the kindergartner, 


GERMAN HOUSEHOLD TALES. By Jacob and Wil- 
helm Grimm. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 241 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Numbers 107 and 108 of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series” 
are a collection of forty of Grimm’s fables, chosen by the 
editor of the Atlantic as most suitable for children. The 
fullest English translation, that edited by Andrew Lang, 
contains nearly five times this number, and from that 
edition Mr. Scudder has carefully selected the most 
healthy and interesting stories. He has made the lan- 
guage vivid, and has relieved the stories of all unnatural 
words for the child, so that they may be read at eight or 
nine years of age, while the stories themselves are sure 
to keep the young reader’s interest. 


NEW LATIN COMPOSITION. By Moses G. Daniell. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Price, $1.00. 
218 pp. 


Mr. Daniell’s purpose is to make a book to be used in 
daily work at school in connection with the regular Latin 
translation. This book is a revision of the author’s “Ex- 
ercises in Latin Prose Compositions,” a book most helpful 
to all Latin students, as the many teachers who have used 
it will testify. The present edition contains exercises for 
oral and written translation of Caesar (Book [.--IV.), and 
of Cicero. The oral translations are simplified from the 
criginal, and special attention has been given to the 
idioms and phrases occurring in the text. When used, 
the instructor will surely find that the pupils gain in 
quick translation. Besides these is a Grammatical Re- 
view, College Entrance Examination Papers, a Table of 
Synonyms, and a Grammatical Index. The book will 
prove most beneficial, and should find a place in all Latin 
and high schools. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR CIVIL WAR. By 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. S. A. New and Revised 
Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 12mo. 
318 pp. Price, $1.06, net, postpaid. 

The larger edition of Colonel Dodge's “History of ihe 
Civil War” has given profound satisfaction to army offi- 
cers and all other intelligent readers who have sought a 
concise, clear, accurate, reliable, and impartial narrative 


of that fearful struggle. The students’ edition of this 
work retains all the meritorious and popular characteris- 
ties of the large volume, but it costs only one-third as 
much. This revised edition is very attractive as it comes 
from its enterprising publishers. It contains forty-seven 
well executed maps and charts, with a glossary and full 
index. Its author is not only a scholar, but also an ex- 
perienced soldier and well-informed author. He has 
written in a spirit of impartiality and just discrimination 
which is worthy of praise. While the book is a readable 
history, and suited to the wants of the adult civilian and 
military reader, it is especially adapted to the needs of 
schools, both as a text-book and for supplementary read- 
ing. 
SHOD WITH SILENCE. By Edward 8. Ellis. 

delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Cloth. 362 pp. 

This tale of the frontier is No. 1 of the new Boone-Ken- 
ton Series. It is a boy’s book, founded on history, thrill- 
ing with adventure. 


Phila- 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, in their Students’ 
Series of English Classics issue, in their best style, Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Mary Harriott Norris. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

“The Mutable Many” is a new novel by Robert Barr, 
just issued by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
City. Mr. Barr has been pronounced by Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle “the coming short-story writer.” Mr. Barr is cer- 
tainly a born story teller. 

The Werner Company, Chicago, issue ‘Four Great 
Americans” (Washington, Franklin, Webster, and Lin- 
coln), by Professor James Baldwin. (50 cents.) This 
material was originally published as four separate num- 
bers, and the success of these has been so gratifying that 


it is here presented in standard book form and in sub- 


stantial cloth binding. This work furnishes the most 
interesting and instructive biographical data pertaining 
to the greatest Americans in language within the com- 
prehension of lower grade pupils at a cost within their 
reach. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Vertical Round-Hand Writing Books” (7 numbers). By H. W* 
Shaylor. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“Alexander Pope.’ By Samue) Johnson, 
New York: tHlarper & Brothers. 
“Standard School Algebra.”’ 
New York: The Morse Company. 
“The Stary of Troy.’ By M. Clarke, 
American Book Company. 
“Cato Maior De Senectute.” 
60 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 
“The Romance of a Jesuit Mission.”” By M. Bourchier Sanford. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
“The Boston Collection of . Kindergarten Stories.’ Written and 
collected by Boston kindergarten teachers. Boston: J. L. Hammett 
Company. 


Edited by Kate Stephens. 
By George E. Atwood. Price, $1.25. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: 


Edited by Charles E. Bennett.” Price, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 

In the news of especial interest to educators in New 
Iingland, it is to be noted that Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
of New York have established a New England Agency, 
for the introduction of their school books, at 112 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. This agency is in charge of Amasa 
Walker, to whom should be addressed all letters of in- 
quiry regarding text-books published by the Harpers and 
introduction orders from the New England field. 


Professor Borden P. Bowne, who is at the head of the 
department of philosophy in Boston University, has re- 
cently completed his new work, “Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge” ($1.50), published by Harper & Brothers. 
This book will undoubtedly take its place by the side of 
the other standard works which have come from the pen 
of this well-known authority. In the preface to his new 
book Professor Bowne says, “This work does not aim to 
give an claborate system of philosophy, but only to ex- 
pound and recommend a certain way of looking at the 
problems of thought and knowledge. If we get the right 
point of view, we can see for ourselves without waiting to 
be told. There are certain fundamental principles which 
underlie the problems in question, and the aim has been 
to bring them to light. The things which might be said 
are numberless, but, having due regard to the shortness 
of life, it has seemed to me that the discussion of princi- 
ples is more profitable at present than the bulkiest of de- 
tails.” He adds that he is now engaged upon a revision 
of his earlier work on ‘‘Metaphysics,” and that these two 
books are intended te form a kind of whole. 


Among the new books for supplementary reading comes 
‘Alexander Pope,’ by Samuel Johnson, edited by Kate 
Stephens. This book, of some 200 pages, post octavo, 

; provides excellent material for the study of one of the 
shorter and best works of this master. The editor has 
annotated the work copiously in foot-notes, which will 
prove of great assistance. Asa frontispiece a portrait of 
Alexander Pope is given, and a copy of Sir Joshua Rey- 

elsewhere. The 
Price, 60 cents. 


nolds’ portrait of Dr. Johnson appears 
work is published by Harper & Brothers. 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s, Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Blue Mountain, Md. 

June 21--24: Utah State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Logan, Utah. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 28--30: Arkansas State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 29 to July 2: Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Waco, Tex. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 29—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 
June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 30--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S. C. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


To Teachers ** DRAUGHON'S PRACTICAL Booxk- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

and others HOME StuDY aud for useinliterary 
® schools and business colleges. 

Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NOT had tne advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher's 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER ance Orders 
Received 


BOOK! 


LEOCER 


FROM 


COLLEGES 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror, DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.” C. E, Ler rINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


HOR THAND 

and Spanish TAUGHT BY M VIL "ant 

I ereomaily. Good poems MS scenredall 
competent. branches VT, 1GHT 
MAIL. First lesson. in Shorthana FREE. 


Write W. G. CHA EE, Oswego, N. Y, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Miss Grace M. Gilman, for 
the past five years director of physical 
training in the Girls’ classical school, In- 
dianapolis, will be director of the Posse 
gymnasium the coming year. Baroness 
Rose Posse, the efficient head of this insti- 
tution, has just left for a short trip to 
Sweden, 

The Boston Masters’ Association held 
its monthly meeting and dinner in the 
Parker house June 1. The chairman for 
the evening was D. W. Jones, master of 
the Lowell school, and the subject for dis- 
cussion was “The Importance of Summer 
Schools.” E. P. Seaver, superintendent of 
Boston schools, was present, and Dr, Dun- 
ton, head master of the normal school; 
John Tetlow, head master of the girls’ 
high and Latin school; J. A. Page, master 
of the Wright school; and W. M. Board- 
man, master of the Lewis school. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has just issued its announcement 
of the summer course during June and 
July for the benefit of students who wish 
to gain time for advanced work, and for 
those who have deficiencies. The sessions 
are open to those not students in the in- 
stitute, provided, of course, they possess 
the necessary qualifications. 

The graduation exercises of the Boston 
normal school of household arts and the 
Boston normal school of gymnastics were 
held June 1 at 9 Appleton street. Profes- 
sor W. T. Sedgwick of Technology deliv- 
ered an address on “Specialization and Its 
Limits.”” Diplomas were presented by 
Mrs. W. E. C. Eustis to twenty-two 
graduates. 

Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brook- 
line will accompany the Milwaukee party 
over the Fitchburg road, leaving Boston 
July 3 or 4, arriving in ample season for 
the opening session July 6. Pullman 
sleeping cars will be run through from 
Boston to Milwaukee withoutcharge. The 
rate is $23.55 round trip. Tickets good re- 
turning till August 31. 

Superintendent William C. Bates of Fall 
River is the state manager for the Na- 
tional, and he has arranged for an excur- 
sion to Milwaukee via Montreal, leaving 
in ample season to reach Milwaukee for 
the meeting of the ‘council’ Monday 
morning, and allowing for return in sea- 
son to reach Montreal Monday morning. 
Mr. Boyden of Bridgewater and Mr. Win- 
ship of the Journal are among those 
booked for Mr. Bates’ excursion. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent C. A. Bro- 
deur has taken hold of the educational 
problems of the town with much spirit 
and enterprise. He is seconded in all of 
his progressive efforts by the teachers, the 
school board, and the community. Not 
only so, but the Springfield papers could 
not do more for their own city. In one 
issue the Springfield Republican gave five 
columns to Mr. Brodeur’s report, an un- 
usual performance for a daily paper, and 
one in which the Republican would never 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP should always 
be used for children teething. Itsoothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Disease makes a man just as helpless 
as if he were tied with ropes. Weary 
lassitude makes his muscles useless—slug- 
gish circulation of impure blood fills his 
brain with useless clogging matter. Ef- 
fort is distasteful and brings scant results, 
The trouble usually starts with the diges- 
tion. Too much brain work takes needed 
blood from stomach to head and retards 
the stomach’s work. The body is not 
fed. The nerves rebel. Sleep becomes 
a stranger. Loss of appetite is followed 
by loss of flesh—and all for the want of 
the right medicine at the right time. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is for 
the man who is losing flesh and vitality. 
It is for the man whose digestion needs 
help and whose nerves and brain are 
overworked. It is the greatest of all 
tonics. No matter what seems to be your 
trouble, the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” 
will cure it. It cures by making the 
blood pure, rich and plenty, and by fur- 
nishing food for nerves and brain. Noth- 
ing has ever been found to equal it, but 
dishonest druggists sometimes try to 
make you believe that something more 
profitable to them is ‘‘ just as good.’’ Do 
not be deceived. Get what you ask for. 

Constipation if neglected brings with it a train 
of maladies that unfit the sufferer for either the 
duties or pleasures of life. Sick and bilious head- 
aches and a multitude of other ills are due to con- 
stipation. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
promptly and permanently. Druggists 
sellthem, Nothing else is ‘‘ just the same.” 


have indulged had the report not been de- 
serving of special attention. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The eighth semi-annual 
session of the New York State Art 
Teachers’ Association will be held July 1 
and 2 in the training school of the nor- 
mal college. The meeting will be held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association, for 
which large preparations are being made, 
The Art Teachers’ Association will have 
a session Thursday afternoon, the open- 
ing address being made by one of the 
New York city superintendents, to be fol- 
lowed by a short address by the president 
of the association on the general ques- 
tion of art education through the public 
schools in a great city. Following this 
will be a discussion on the essential fea- 
tures in a scheme of art education in the 
public schools of a great city. Two or 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions, Used 


Za 30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 


AN 


Prepared only by RY 
If not found at 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the bead and aore throat. By mall. 50 eta, 


gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


EFOsTER’s 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE MANUAL 


Clear 


Concise 


Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of History in 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


Admixrable 


1, Systematic Historical chains of events, with facts concerning each and 
_ Copious references to larger works. 
- Comprehensive outlines on all financial policies. 


/ specially copyrighted, campaign maps of wars. 
ealures. - Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall, 
5. All important treaties made by the United States. 
6. Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 


Paper Cover. 146 Pages. 


Postpaid, 30 Cents. 


Agents Wanted in every County in the U.S. Liberal commission. 


eow 


Address TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


718 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kas, 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Frea 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 


The International 
Prat rl Correspondence Sehools, 
Lox 1044 Scranton, Pa. 


on \ Th. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Fleetricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco, & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branebes 


more leaders will introduce the subject, 
and general discussion will follow. Frj- 
day forenoon election of officers ani 
Round Table discussions on various fea- 
tures of the work in primary, gramma), 
and high schools. There will be one oy 
two leaders of each general topic, which 
will then be open for informal discussion. 
Friday evening there will be a joint gses- 
sion with the State Teachers’ Association, 
at which there will be one speaker on the 
subject of “Art Education.” William 
Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, has beep 
secured for this part of the programme. 

Superintendent Skinner of the depart- 
ment of public instruction has decide 
that the teachers of the public schools are 


~ not to wear the garb of any religious 


order. In this decision he is sustained by 
the letter and spirit of the law covering 
the case, as well as by public sentiment, 
not only in New York, but in nearly 
every commonwealth of the union. 
Professor Auge of the college of this city 
has been nominated by the French minis- 
ter of public education an officer of the 
French Academy. In 1895 Professor 
Auge published the Auge system of teach- 
ing French, which work was adopted by 
the New York board of education as a 
text-book for use in the common schools. 
The Baroness Bertha von _ Bulow is 
warmly welcomed in New York. She 
comes to this country in the interest of 
the free kindergarten work which she is 
carrying on as a representative of her 
aunt, the well-known Baroness von 
Marenholtz-Bulow, who during her life- 
time was the leaderof all the Froebel work. 
$100 REWARD, $100 
The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Teachers Co-operative A88°- 
Teachers Wanted ! suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, I. 4,000 positions filled. 


VY 


Wellesley School for Boys. 
Information furnished by the Principal, 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


PHYSICAL GAIL. 


Special Number 


OF THE 


NORTH-WESTERN MONTHLY 


(North-Western Journal of Education) 


July, 1897 


The most unique and valuable contribution 
ever made to the literature of 
CHILD-STUDY 


Some Subjects: Ancient and Modern 
Games, Kindergarten Games, School Recess; 
Systems of Physical Culture; Defects of Bocy, 
Sight, Hearing, Speech ; Foods, Stimulants 
and Narcotics; Proper Clothing for Childre n; 
Medical Inspection of Schools; Sanitation ©! 
Schoo! Buildings; Results of Bad Ventilation. 


Some Contributors ; Dr. Walter > 
Christopher, Mrs. Frances S. Parker, Miss (! 
nevra Sisson, Prof. Walter McGee, Dr. H. k 
Wolfe, Dr. Oscar Chrisman, Dr. H. T. Lukens, 
Dr. Chas, W. Lyman, Dr. G. B. Morrison, Dr. 
W. O. Krohn, Dr. W. H. Burnham, Dr. C. F. 
Menninger, Dr. H. S. Baker, Dr. R. A. Clark, 
Dr. Katherine Wolfe, Hon, J. R. Kirk, Dr. H. 
B. Ward. 

Price of special number (July), 25 cents. Send for 
prospectus for next year. Subscription, $1.50 per 

ear. Orders for special numbers should reach me 
vy June 28, Edition limited. Special rate on large 
orders. J. H. MILLER, Publisher, 


O and 11th Sts., 
Agents wanted. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


(Mention this paper.) 
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Zuchtmann’s Public Schoot Music Course. 


Facsimile charts 


American 


Every school 

board and 
teacher should 

investigate this new course. 


Nusic 
Swstem. 


Every trial 
means an 
adoption. 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER SYSTEMS AND VASTLY SUPERIOR. 


Be it has rational, graded breathing exercises for lung development; keeps 
cause strictly within the range of the child’s voice and develops it naturally; it 
is the voice-building system; it teaches proper vocalization, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
and makes Good Readers as well as singers; it does for the Primary what no other course 
attempts. Endorsed by all progressive educators and musicians, 


U d in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hartford, New London, Lowell, 
SCG Holyoke, Manchester, Marlboro, Clinton, Greenfield, Dalton, Maynard, and hun- 


dreds of other places, with wonderful success. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


under the direction of Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann will be held at Cottage City, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill. All teachers of school music should study with this eminent educator and 


musician, 


For complete Faculty, excursion rates, etc., address . 


King=Richardson Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Almost a thousand letters from American 
women, and a room full of fresh flowers 
greeted the new-comer on her arrival at 
her hotel in New York, where Miss Hofer 
of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion conducted her. 


FOREIGN. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The fourth meeting of the International 
Congress of Technical Education will be 
held at the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufacture, and Com- 
merce, John street, Adelphi, London, be- 
ginning the 15th of June. The former 
meetings of the congress have been at Bor- 
deaux in 1886, at Paris in 1889, and at Bor- 
deaux in 1895. The meeting will be held 
on the invitation of the Society of Arts, 
and of the following guilds of the city 
of London :The Drapers’, the Fish- 
mongers’, the Goldsmiths’, the Merchant 
Tailors’, and the Cloth-workers’. 

The congress will be opened at 11 
o'clock, the 15th of June, by ax address by 
the president, the Duke of Devonshire, 
K. G., and by a speech by the president of 
the last congress, Professor Leo Saignat. 

The subjects to be discussed in this con- 
gress will comprise:-—— 

Industrial Education—1. Superior Edu- 
‘ation: The polytechnic schools, the col- 
leges and universities. 2. Secondary Edu- 
cation: The technical high schools, the 
secondary and intermediate schools, the 
night schools. 

Commercial Education—1. Superior In- 
struction: Colleges, high schools of com- 
merce, 2. Secondary Instruction: Com- 
mercial schools, high schools; adult 
classes, 

All communications relative to the 
labors of the congress should be addressed 


or”, Wanted for positions i 
Mid. and W. States, % us 

LO ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


Going to Europe 
For a Musical Education is unnecessary: 

THE 


New Fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourzée.) 
already the LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
is unsurpassed by any in the world. 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 
ROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


to the secretary, Society of Arts, John 
street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 

His lo*dship, the lord mayor of London, 
has kindly expressed his intention to in- 
vite the members of the congress to a 
soiree at the Mansion house on the 17th of 
June. The annual ‘‘conversazione”’ of the 
Society of Arts will take place on Wednes- 
day, June 16th, and the members of the 
congress will be invited to it. It is in- 
tended to organize on Saturday, June 19th, 
an excursion for the foreign delegates, In 
the environs of London. 

Henry Trueman Wood, Secretary. 

The committee cannot undertake to pro- 
cure lodgings at the hotels and boarding 
houses, nor can it enter into correspond- 
ence on the subject with members of the 
congress; but an arrangement has been 
made with Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, 
Ludgate Cireus, London, E. C., who have 
engaged to find lodgings for those who will 
apply to them in good season. 


Summer Course 


Of French and Romance languages. Tenth 
session; four weeks; begins July 14th. 

Address : Maison francaise of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


DIPLOMAS 


MADE BY 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 


Formerly D. T. Ames Company, 


202 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


We can furnish any kind of school in existence with 
Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, etc., 
at a moderate cost, whether 


ONE OR A THOUSAND BE REQUIRED, 


Plain as you please, ornate as you please, but always 


CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
THE BEST. 


A great variety of forms earried in stock. Others made to order in a few days. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIICAGO offers 

instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 

r courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
when completed by examinaticn at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a degree 
may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on application 
to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO, 


Some 
Vacation 


At Less Than Half Rates. 


cago without change. 


Hints 


It is seldom that such a number of extremely 
low-rate occasions for vacation journeys to the 
west are presented as those afforded teachers 
and their friends this summer, on certain dates 
in latter part of June and fore part of July, by the 


Lake Shore & Michigan- Southern Ry. 


SAN FRANCISCO ann RETURN 


At Half Rates. 


At Less Than Half Rates. 


MILWAUKEE anp RETURN 
At About Half Rates. 
MINNEAPOLIS anp RETURN 
CHATTANOOGA anp RETURN 


TO ALL SUMMER RESORTS 


In the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
Country for which low-rate tickets 
are sold, June Ist to October Ist.... 


This line is famous as the route of the U. S. 

Government fast mail trains, as the only double-  — 

track railway between the east and west, and is 

considered by travelers as the most comfortable 

in America. Through sleeping-cars from New 

York, Boston, and all points along the New York 

Central and Boston & Albany Railroads to Chi- é 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


Write for pamphlet of information about these 
excursions, book about the trains, and copy 
of books, “ Summer Tours, 1897,” and “ Two 
Privileges of Summer Travel,” to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., CLEVELAND, O. 


+++ 
Fifth Summer Meeting 


CONDUCTED BY 


The American Society for the Fxteusion 


— or — 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING, 


IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, July 6 to 30, 1897. + 


The Arrangements for the Session include: 
Department A- Literature and History 
MEDIAVAL). 
Department B— Psychology, Child Study, 
and Kindergarten, 
Department C—Round-Table Conferences. 
Conferences in Education, Geography and His 
tory, Mathematics, Psychology, Literature, Music, 
with special reference to methods of teaching. 
Department D— Mathematics. 
Department E—Latin. 
Inclusive Ticket, $15.00. Department Ticket, $10.00. 
The inclusive ticket does not admit to the Psychologi- 
cal Laboratories, for which a special fee is charged. 
Lists of books recommended by the lecturers, 
with information about prices, publishers, best 
editions, etc., will be — upon application to 
the Director. For complete announcement, and 
for information about any of the Depts., address 
DANA C. MUNRO, Director, 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


OOD 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
of (Deragoay. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, PH.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM. 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics, 


Send for catalogue. 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON StT., Boston. 


A Vew Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


192 Pages, 109 Songs. Plain Covers, 25 cents. Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, 35 cents. 


8 cents. 


Among the contributors of compositions to this book are Mr. LEONARD B, MARSHALL, Supervisor of 
Music in the public schools of Boston, Mass., and Huau A. CLARKE, Mus. D., Professor of the Science 


of Musicin the University of Pennsylvania. 


The music has all been carefully examined and approved by Mr. Emory P. Russell, Director of Music 
in the public schools of Providence, R.1., and Superintendent of the Summer School of the American Insti- 
tute of Normal Methods, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. His endorsement of the 


book is a guarantee of its value in school work. 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.- 


HELP AND KINDNESS TO ALL. 
(Songs suitable for opening and closing 
school, Band of Mercy meetings, etc.) 
ANIMALS. 
BEES AND OTHER INSECTS. 
BIRDS. 
(Songs suitable for Bird Day Exercises, etc.) 


Songs. 
NATURE AND SEASONS. 
(Songs suitable for Arbor Day, May Day, etc.) 
LIBERTY, LOVE, AND PEACE, 
(Songs suitable for Memorial Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and similar occasions.) 


PART II. contains a program of Band of Mercy Entertainment, Quotations in regard to the benefits of 
Humane Education, Selections suitable for Memory Gems, etc., Suggestions for Bird Day Exercises, and 
Specimens of the Musical Notes of Birds and Animals, 

ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., PRoviIDENCcE, R. I. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
HINDS & NOBLE, 4 Cooper Institute Building, N. Y. City. 


ww For additional Summer School announcements see last page of this paper, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


-—-Seribner’s Magazine for June has for 
frontispiece “The Triple Challenge of 
D‘Artagnan (“The Three Musketeers’), 
drawn by Daniel Vierge; “Undergraduate 


Life at Princeton,’ old and new, James 
W. Alexander; “Soldiers of Fortune,” 
Chapters XIV., XV., Richard Harding 
Davis, full-page illustration; “A Song of 
the Wave,” by George Cabot Lodge; “The 
New Library of Congress,’ by Montgom- 
ery Schuyler; “Some Hearts,” by Martha 
Gilbert Dickinson; ‘The Open Boat,” by 
Stephen Crane; “A Parting Song,’ by 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy; “With a Bit of 
Gorse from Carnac,” by Lilla Cabot Perry; 
“A Normandy Pastoral,’ by Theodore 
Robinson; ‘London: As Seen by C. D. 
Gibson,” V., London: Salons; “To a Poet 
on a Vacation,’ by George Meason 
Whicher; and “Ralegh in Guiana,” by 
Barrett Wendell. In the departments 
The Point in View—‘‘The Passing of the 
Book of Travel,’ ‘National Honesty.” 
The Field of Art—‘‘Tradition in Archi- 
tecture.” About the World—‘The New 
Orleans and Mississippi Flood,” ‘Loss of a 
Vast Forest Reserve,’ Gladstone 
and Greece,” “The Cost of a College Edu- 
cation.” Price, $3.00 a year. Single copy, 
25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


—The North American Review for June 
has an interesting article from the pen of 
the Hon. T. B. Reed, speaker of the house 
of representatives, entitled ‘‘How the 
House Does Business.’”’ H. Seton-Karr, M. 
P., contributes a paper on ‘‘England’s 
Food Supply in Time of War,’’ while 
“Popular Errors in Living” are treated by 
Dr. Charles W. Purdy. ‘Literary Treas- 
ure-Trove on the Nile’ is by Professor 
Rodolfo Lanciani. ‘‘The Progress of the 
United States,” by Michael G. Mulhall, F. 
S.S., has for its topic ‘‘The Middle States.” 
Lewis Nixon writes upon “The Military 
Value of the Ship-Yard,’ and John W. 
Russell’s subject is on “Our Trade Rela- 
tions with Canada.” “The Trust and the 
Workingman” is contributed by the Hon. 
Lloyd Bryce. Other topics dealt with are: 
“The Disintegration of Political Party,” 
by Professor Goldwin Smith; ‘*The Senate 
and the Tariff Bill,’ by Henry Litchfield 
West; and “Another Word on Prison 
Labor,” by George Blair. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single number, 50 cents. New 
York. 


—The Century for June treats of Queen 
Victoria, apropos of the celebration of this 
month, and the work of the sculptor St. 


Gaudens, apropos of the dedication of the 
Shaw memorial in Boston. The works of 
St. Gaudens are published in a group of 
papers by Edward Atkinson, W. A. Coffin, 
and T. W. Higginson. There are twenty- 
nine pieces of sculpture by St. Gaudens 
shown in the articles. There is also a 
sketch of the life of Colonel Shaw by the 
editor and an editorial on the seulptor. 
A third article is in an illustrated account 
by Eugene P. Andrews of “How a Riddle 
of the Parthenon was Unraveled.” Other 
notable articles include the first full ae- 
count, by Professor W. O. Atwater, of the 
result of the government experiments 
with men in a respiration. apparatus to 
determine “How Food is Used in the 
Body”; a record by Miss Alice C, Fletcher 
of her personal experiences among the 
Indians; a paper on Harvard’s astronomi- 
cal work by Mabel Loomis Todd: ‘Heroes 
of Peace,” being ‘Heroism in the Light- 
house Service,” by Gustav. Kobbe. 
“Campaigning with Grant” is occupied 
with the operations about Richmond, 
Petersburg, Atlanta, and in the Shenan- 
doah valley. All are illustrated. There 
is a story by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, en- 
titled ‘“‘How Sarah Paid for Peace,” and 
there are poems by several authors. In 
Open Letters is an illustrated article 
showing ‘“‘A Way to Save the Palisades.’ 
Price, $4.00 a year. Single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


The Atlantic Monthly for June con- 
tains “Greece and Turkey: The OldStrug- 
gle Between the East and the West,” by 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler; “The Municipal 
Problem and Greater New York.” an ex- 
planation of the typical difficulties of 
municipal administration in American 
cities, by Albert Shaw: “The Lock-Step 
in the Public Schools,” the author's eXx- 
perience in so grading classes as to per- 
mit of continuous promotion, by William 
J. Shearer, superintendent of schools at 
Elizabeth, N. J.; “Brunetiere and His 
Work as a Critic,” by Irving Babbitt: 

rendencies of Higher Life in the South " 
the higher life of the South to-day com- 
pared with the Old South, by William P 
Prent; “The Seashell” (a poem ) by 
George E, Woodberry; “Cheerful Yester- 


days,” the Civil War, the concluding in- 
stallment of this series of instructive 
reminiscences, by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; “In Quest of Ravens,” 
by Bradford Torrey; “The Story of an 
Untold Love,” XXIII.--XXVL., the conclu- 
sion of this story, by Paul Leicester Ford; 
“Around Domremy,” a_ travel-sketch in 
Jeanne d’Are’s country, by Mrs. M. H. 
Catherwood; “The Farthest Voyage” (a 
poem), by William Prescott Foster; “‘The 
Juggler,” X., by Charles Egbert Craddock; 
“In the Storm” (a poem), by Charles Ed- 
win Markham; “On Being Civilized Too 
Much,” by H. C. Merwin; Sloane’s “Life 
of Napoleon.” The other articles are: 
Men and Letters—*The New Pathos,” by 
Rollo Ogden; “Plays and Novels: Old 
Plots and New Ones,” by E. E. Hale, Jr. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single number, 35 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The National Magazine for June heads 
its table of contents with an unusually in- 
teresting illustrated article on “Antitoxin” 


by H. B. Boulden, giving an account of 
how it is made and how utilized by doctors 
in the dangerous diseases. “A Century of 
Harvard College,” with illustrations, is the 
title of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s June 
installment of his serial, ““Some Recollec- 
tion of the Century.” An article of unique 
interest is that entitled “The Story of 
Mary and Her Little Lamb,’ which gives 
an account of the origin of the well-known 
verses and of the life of the woman who 
was the Mary. Commencing with the 
July issue of the National, the Potter Pub- 
lishing Company will succeed the Bosto- 
nian Publishing Company in the control 
of the magazine. This change of manage- 
ment will in no way affect the general 
policy or ultimate aim of the magazine. 


—The New World for June has the fol- 
lowing varied and attractive table of con- 
tents: “The Possibilities of Mysticism in 
Modern Thought,’ by W. W. Fenn; “A 
Fragment on the Ephesian Gospel,” by E. 
A. Abbott; “Jesus the Ideal Man,” by J. 
M. Whiton; “The Problem of Job,” by 
Josiah Royce; “Thought as a Remedial 
Agent,” by E. F. Hayward; ‘“‘The Philoso- 
pher of Harmony and Fire,” by C. P. 
Parker; ‘‘The Theism of China,” by F. H. 
James; “Adaptation in Missionary 
Method,” by W. J. Mutch; and ‘‘The Paul 
of the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles,”’ 
by Orello Cone. $3.00 a year; seventy- 
five cents a number. Boston, 4 Park 
street: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The May Annals of the American 
Academy contains the following: ‘‘Genius, 
Fame, and the Comparison of Races,’ by 
Professor C. H. Cooley; “Silver in China,”’ 
by Dr. Talcott Williams; and ‘“‘A Com- 
parative Study of the State Constitutions 
of the American Revolution,” by W. C. 
Webster, Esq. The book department 
and the departments of Notes on Munici- 
pal Government and Sociological Notes 
contain much of interest in those fields. 
This number completes the ninth volume 
of the Annals. A new handbook of the 
Academy is sent as a supplement to the 
May Annals. It contains an_ historical 
Sketch of the Academy, a copy of its char- 
ter, constitution, and by-laws, a list of the 
officers and councilors, and a list of mem- 
bers on May 1, 1897. Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.50. 

~The May number of the American 
Journal of Sociology completes the second 
volume of this important review. The 
contents are: “Insurance Against Non- 
Employment,” by Paul Monroe; “Some 
Economic Losses in the Building Trades,” 
by S. T. Wood; “The Present Status of 
Sociology in Germany” (including paper), 
by Dr. O. Thon; “Collective Telesis” (con- 
cluding paper), by Professor Lester F. 
Ward; “Social Control,” by Professor BK. 
A. Ross; “Some Demands of Sociology 
Upon Pedagogy,” by Professor Albion Ww. 
Small; “A Programme for Social Study,” 
by 1. W. Howerth; Reviews, Notes, and 
Abstracts; Bibliography; Index to Vol. 
li. The University of Chicago Press. 

The Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 
announces the radical step of a reduction 
in price from $3.00 to $1.00 a year. It 
boldly declares that it will meet the ten- 
cent magazines from the Kast on equal 
terms, and maintain its prestige on the 
coast. Kastern people have learned to 
st the literature of the far West, and to 
ook to the Overland for stories of thead- 
yenturous and picturesque life of the Land 
of Gold. 

~The complete novel in the June Lip- 
pincott, “As Any Gentleman Might,” is a 
thrilling tale of adventure by William T. 
Nichols. ‘A Feathery Debut,” by Lalage 
PD. Morgan, is a charming account of a 
family of thrushes, whose domicile was in 


the writer’s garden. Natural history is 
further represented by ‘“‘A Year of Butter- 
flies,” by Frank H. Sweet. “College Ath- 
letics” are vindicated by Albert Tyler, one 
of the American victors in the Olympian 
games at Athens in 1896. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


—Outing for June devotes much space 
to the wheel. “The Wheelman’s Faery 
Queen,” by Charles Turner, ‘Wheeling in 


-the Mikado’s Land,” by T. Philip Terry, 


‘“‘Inter-collegiate Cycling Championships,” 
by D. Hines, “Across the Alleghanies 
Awheel,” by John B. Carrington, and “A 
Bicycle Factory,” will appeal to all lovers 
of the silent steed. Other notable features 
of a finely-illustrated number include a 
valuable paper on ‘Bass and Bass Fish- 
ing,” by Ed. W. Sandys; “Champion 
Canoes of To-day,” by R. B. Burchard; 
and “Inter-University Rowing,” by Chase 
Mellen. 


—The June Chautauquan is a veritable 
storehouse of interesting reading. Among 


the articles contributed are “Paris the 
Magnificent,’ profusely illustrated, and 
“Historic Concord,” in which Bishop John 
F. Hurst gives pleasing recollections of 
his visit to the homes of Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and Hawthorne, and other interest- 
ing spots, also portrayed by excellent half- 
tone reproductions. The entire number 
will be read with profit by old and young. 
Meadville, Pa, 


—The June Ladies’ Home Journal pre- 
sents an infinite variety of strikingly in- 


teresting, timely, and practical features. 
It opens with an article by William George 
Jordan on “What Victoria Has Seen,” 
which graphically recounts the progress of 
the world in the past sixty years, since 
the coronation of the English sovereign. 
Coming on the eve of the queen’s jubilee, 
it is especially timely. Philadelphia: 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

—The Catholic World Magazine for 
June offers an unusually substantial bill 
of fare. There is not a single article in 
it this month which could be called theo- 
logical. The biographical character of a 
large proportion of its articles saves the 
magazine from any approach to heaviness, 
although it has but one story, ‘‘Degrees of 
Kindred.” Price, $3.00 a year. New 
York, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The National Magazine for June; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 

The Homiletic Review for June; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York, 

The Review of Reviews for June; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: 13 Astor place. 

The Foruwm for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Educational Review for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Overland Monthly for June; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 

Appletons’ Poyndar Science Monthly for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The North American Review for June; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 

The Treasury for June; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York, 


THE ISAAC PITMAN 
FUND. 


To commemorate the life and work of 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
phonetic shorthand, a special American 
committee to work in conjunction with the 


London committee has been appointed, 
consisting of the following members: 
David Wolfe Brown, official reporter house 
of representatives, Washington, D. C.; 
the Rev. E. Barker, 4 Simpson avenue, 
Toronto, Can.; E. N. Miner, editor Illus- 
trated Phonographic World, 102 Fulton 
street, New York City; Clarence A. Pit- 
man, 33 Union square, New York City, care of 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Many suggestions have been made as to 
the form which the proposed memorial 
should take, but the ultimate selection will 
largely depend on the amount contributed, 
and the wishes of the majority of the con- 
tributors. The general wish seems to be 
in favor of astatue. In England the Fund 
has evoked a widespread interest, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will 
meet with a hearty response in this coun- 
try. <All stenographers who find their 
knowledge of the art a source of profit and 
pleasure must feel that they owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude to its inventor, and the 
support of every professional and business 
man is also enlisted, who owe so much to 
the aid that shorthand has rendered them 
in their every-day work. 

Contributions will be received by any of 
the above committee, and due acknowl- 
edgment will be made in the columns of 
the Phonographic World. Collecting 
cards may be had from the secretary, 
Clarence A, Pitman, 33 Union square, New 
York City, 


MEMORIAL 


SPECIAL TRAIN VIA NOTCH AN AS. 
SURED FACT. , 


The announcement in last issue of such 
an attraction, provided a sufficient num- 
ber desired it, had scarcely been out a day 
before it was evident this would prove the 
greatest attraction of all the pleasant fea 
tures en route to Montreal, and it has been 
decided by the management of the Bosto, 
& Maine and Canadian Pacific to make jt 
a settled fact. 

The circulars of the Canadian Pacitic 
railway referred to in a previous article 
are already out, containing the announce- 
ment positively, and are undoubtedly jin 
the hands of most of the teachers. 

The train will leave Union station, Bos- 
ton, via the Western Division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine at 9 a. m., passing through 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Dover, Rochester, 
Intervale, etc. Passengers from Lowe!| 
may join this train at Lawrence; those 
from Providence, Worcester, Fall River 
may join either at Rochester or Boston, 
as may be preferred. 

The announcement of the time of pass- 
ing these intermediate stations will wn- 
doubtedly be given later in the daily 
papers, or may be obtained from the agent 
of the railroad company at these points. 

It is manifestly evident that the Boston 
& Maine and Canadian Pacific are alive to 
not only the requirements of the teachers 
and their friends, but their pleasure, and 
it should receive unqualified recognition, 

It is suggested in the circular issued that 
those desiring to avail themselves of this 
trip should advise one of the persons 
named therein as early as possible, that 
sufficient accommodations may be readily 
arranged for, as it is confidently expected 
that there will be a very large number take 
this train. 

As previously announced, dinner will be 
served at the Fabyan house at the nominal 
charge of seventy-five cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITS KIN}. 


On June 1 the passenger department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
issued the 1897 edition of its Summer Ex- 
cursion Route Book. This work is de- 
signed to provide the public with short 
descriptive notes of the principal summer 
resorts of Eastern America, with the 
routes for reaching them, and the rates 
of fare. There are over 400 resorts in the 
book to which rates are quoted, and over 
1,500 different routes or combinations 0! 
routes. It is compiled with the utmost 
care, and altogether is the most complete 
and comprehensive handbook of summer 
travel ever offered to the public. 

Its 219 pages are inclosed in a handsome 
and striking cover, in colors. Several 
maps, presenting the exact routes over 
which tickets are sold, are bound in the 
book. It is also profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery along the 
lines of the Pennsylvania railroad and 
elsewhere. 

Any doubt as to where the summer 
should be passed will be dispelled after 
a careful examination of the contents 0! 
this publication. 

On and after June 1 it may be procured 
at Pennsylvania railroad office, 205 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, at the nominal price 
of ten cents, or by mail for twenty cents. 


The Wabash railroad continues to cater 
to the traveling public in the most up-to- 
date way with through sleeping cars from 
Boston to Chicagoand St. Louis, vestibuled 
trains, parlor and dining cars; and rates 
as low as any for such service. Its freight 
service shows the same desire to serve tl 
public. Daily merchandise cars are rut 
from Boston to St. Louis, and to Kansas 
City and Denver, making on the Wabash 
rails an average running time, including 
stops, of twenty-onemiles perhour. 
pers, to obtain this service, should see (hat 
their shipping receipts are marked ‘¥!* 
Wabash Railroad.” 


If you lack sufficient interest to pul 
chase “The Mastery of Memorizing,” 4 
vertised in another column, at least sen’ 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 
interesting reading, and should be read 
by every teacher. Write for it. 


All readers of the Journal should us 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See @d- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Make the best of everything and you will 
make the most of life. 


{ 
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Some New Books. 


i 


Author Publisher. 


Standard Schoo! Atwood, The Morse Co., N. Y. $1.25 
ENO OF 000000 Clarke. American Book Co., N. Y. -60 
Materials for German Composition.......... Hattield & Eversz. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 12 
The Romance of a Jesuit Mission............. 0000008 Sanford, The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Encyclopedia Of Sport... ——- G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.00 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson [Vol. 8.}.. Ford [ed.}. “ “ 5.00 
The Vines of Northeastern America...... Newhall. 2.50 
Cato Maior De Senectute ............ Bennett [ed.}. Leach, Shewell, & Sanbern,** 
CRAs AHOUt Guild, Lee & Shepard, 1.50 
General Grant...... ae Wilson. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Vertical Round-Hand Writing (7 Nos. Shaylor. Ginn & Co , Boston. _ 
. Cabot. Henry Holt & Cot, N.Y. 1.25 
Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp............"-..... Creevey, “ “ “6 2.50 
Some Agpects of the Religious Life of New England. Walker. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Literary Anecdotes of the 19th Century ....... Nicoll & Wise [eds.] Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. — 
Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories........... — J. L. Hammett Co., Boston. _ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Removed.—Thompson, Brown, & Co. of 
23 Hawley street, Boston, have removed to 
a new and more favorable location, 74--78 
Summer street, where they will find 
greater space and improved tacilities for 
conducting their business. We congratu- 
late this firm on their continued prosper- 
ity. It has now an enviable record by 
honorable dealing. 


The Fitchburg railroad has issued an 
artistic and comprehensive book for 1897 
summer excursions. The _ illustrations 
and texts are entirely new, and the ar- 
rangement of the _ different subjects 
touched upon is plain and concise. 

The new Adirondack train service on 
this road will be inaugurated June 28. 
Write to Mr. J. R. Watson, general passen- 
ger agent, Boston, and receive this attrac- 
tive book in season for your vacation. 


At the End of Your Journey you will tind 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 4 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Scientifi 


ing, and technical books, which we sell to every 
body at wholesale prices. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 


- Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


Our catalogue S 1s sent free for 
the asking. It lists books pertain- 
ing toall the sciences. A copy 
should be had for ready reference 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
8 Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further —— apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAP N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOuN G, THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. _ 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


ddress WLySHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Rostor 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Hojak—‘‘Do you think that navigation 
of the air will ever be a success?” 

Tomdik—‘Certainly. All that is 
necessary is to obtain the repeal of the 
law of gravitation.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 


An Opportunity You Now Have. 


of testing the curative effects of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, the most positive cure for 
catarrh known. Ask your druggist for a 
10-cent trial size, or send 10 cents, we will 
mail it. Full size, 50 cents. 

Ely BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

My son was afflicted with catarrh. I in- 
duced him to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and 
the disagreeable catarrhal smell all left 
him. He appears as well 4s any one.—J. 
C. Olmstead, Arcola, 


The professional man has to spade up 
his garden for half a day or so before he 
realizes fully how extensive his back 
muscle system is.—Somerville Journal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 

a bottle, 

“Uncle Simon, what is a phenomenon?” 

“A phenomenon is a man who gets so 
rich that he won’t accept a pass on a rail- 
road,’’—Chicago Record. 


Have you adopted the vertical writing style 
in your school ? If not, you will be delighted 
to see how it all is with Esterbrook’s Vertical 
Writer Pens. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


w NEW YORK CITY. 
Kellogeg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fited in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid of areliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(FirTu YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwes'ern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (21st year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. 


Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Ww 


( 
8.W. Cor, Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 


President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office, Southern vacanctes, Louisville office, 


One fee registers in both offices. 


69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AT MILWAUKE E we expect as usual to be very busy, but as usual to make a good many engagements for 

4H teachers. The Buffalo meeting last year broke the record of this Agency for the results 
of four days’ work, and already we are getting requests from superintendents in the Westand South to have teachers 
there to meet them with reference to laces to be filled for which personal interviews would be otherwise imprac- 
ticable. We hope as many of our candidates as possible will be there; and that as many as possible of these who are 
tobe there and intend to register in this Agency for places wiil make application beforehand. We want to get 
them properly classified, and the information about ROO 73 we may be able to turn to them at once if suita- 
them in available form, so that during the meeting a ~ ble vacancies come. We do no hap-hazard or 
Gpete-were here, and the earner a candidate is registered, the surer we are to be able to call upon him if we need 
1im. Only yesterday an application came in just in the nick oftime. For a thousand-dollar preceptress place we 
had recommended a single candidate, and she had failed us. Election was at hand, when in came a blank from a 
candidate whom we had placed nine years ago and had not heard from since. We had overstate about her on 
file, we presented her name, and she was elected last night. But we cannot recommend with PFEISTER 
thas anybody Whein We Knew Mretat tS. 4 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.............555 Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Axaiterium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Postttons ‘terest Westen Agency 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
E BRI TE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


. Informs teachers of vacancies. 


aed Teachers’ Exchange . Gives ekg sy advice to young teachers. 


5. Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6, Buys second hand books. aa 
Telephone, * Boston 3463,” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 
PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
s 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


1. Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of E, °° BROMFIELD sr., 


BOSTON . 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. ff F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANGCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ce. = & Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y, 


Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
KA C- H E R S teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OME TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager, 


364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 


Having more calls for teachers than candidates, 


Ontil June 30th, Free Registration for One Year 


will be given trained or successful teachers of grades who mention this m ’ ” 
paper. The earlier you register, the better your chance for promotion.. | Write for blanks at once. 


The Western Teachers’ Agency, 
OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and Superintendents, and "| Have you seen the 


conducted on strict business principles. Direct assistance given or WESTERN TEACHER? 


: If not, send for 
no commission charged. Send for enrollment blank and circular, FREE SAMPLE Copy, 


V’e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. A. KANSAS. 


AND J. W. 
SUPPLIES 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Send for new Catalogue. 


New York. 


3 East 14th St., 
When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Just Published 


The Most Beautiful Ever Printed 


THE FINCH PRIMER 


With Colored Pictures 
By ADELAIDE V. FINCH, Principal of the Normal Training School, Lewiston, Me., formerly of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Boards. 90 pages. 


Recommended, on the day after its publication, by 
the Text-Book Committee of the Boston School Board, 
for use as a text-book. 

Recommended, during the first week of its publication, 
by the Text-Book Committee of the Cambridge School 
Board, for use as a text-book. . 


Sq. 12mo. 


Fully illustrated. 30 cents. 
SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 

Ciry HALL, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., MAy 18, 1897. t 

My Dear Miss Fincu: Your primer is the most beautiful school 
book I have ever seen, and its beauty is not the best part of it. 

It is said that there is no royal road to learning ; but it is now 

true that there is a delightsome way for children to learn to read. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL. 


The text-book committees of Lowell, Worcester, and Lewiston have also recommended its use. 


GINN & COMPANY, PustisuHers, : 


: Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


New Books : New Methods 


HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. By ALMA HOLMAN BuRTON. With sixteen Full- 
page Authentic Illustrations. A Pioneer Book: Covers an Unbeat- 
en Track, A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Full of Ac- 
curate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By Samuet T. Durron, Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. ‘The correlation of spelling with all other sub- 
jects. Mailing price, complete, 30 cts. Part I,15cts.; Part LI, 20cts. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Presron 
SMITH, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work of a 
Practical Instructor, Orginal in Arrangement. Simple in 

‘ Method. A Book for Solie Foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cts. 

THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE’S BYWAYS. By NeELLIEWALTON ForpD. Natura Science for Primary Pupils. Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mailing price, 40 cts. 

PHONETIC READER. By CuaAries W. DEANE, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 
method, Mailing price, 40 cents. 

A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E. Tuompson. Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientitic Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 
maps; utility greater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 

NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896.] What the Primary Teach- 
ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets,in boxes. High Art Illustrations. 
Mailing prices; 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 


(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


Chicago Office, Fisher Building. MAIN OFFICE, 


Boston Office, 36 Bromfield Street. 06 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


Publishers. 
ONIVERSITY 


$Any Information. 


PUBLISHING: 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


1 College 43-47 East St., 

5 School COMPANY: New York 

37 Vertical N. E. Dept., 35 Mase. 


LONDON i Z 
We buy © 
| school-books © 


we accept second-hand as well as new 
books. ©) 


€ pay cash 


For all marketable school-books, or * 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Oy 
© 


450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. © 
| 

= HINDS & NOBLE Z 

© 4 Cooper Institute New York City @ 


©) 


Mention this ad. SS )) 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 

underthe Government. Splendid * 

chances for appointments this year. 

More than will be made in the 

Postal Service alone, for which exami- 

nations will be held inJune and August 

in allcities, Particulars about dates and 
laces of examinations (Customs, Internal Revenue, 
ailway Mail, Departmental, etc.), salaries, etc., free 

if you mention Jour, of Education. 


1 
MEMoRy BODKLET F 
Back Bide, Washington, ory LIBRARY Box 1202 New YorK. 


THREE WEEKS, Beginning July 5, 1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 
Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation Free. 


A SYSTEMATIC 
or The Theory of Concentration 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Tl. 


National Summet School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Thirteenth Annual Session, 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (&e2r<h,""") 


Will be held at WINTHROP, a select seaside resort six 
tunities for bathing, with all the advantages of the 
The school will be held for 12 weeks — June 21 to Sept. 11 (six weeks, from July 12 to Aug. 21, are partic- 
ularly recommended). French will be taught by Mons. BETIS, who made with the GOUIN M ETHOD 
Mey of the editor of the English Review of Reviews (26 columns, 
ay, ‘92, Jan., ’93). STIS guarantees a y J 
full knowledge of French to those who will attend the 
Special Training Courses on the Gouin Method and on the Psychological Methods given to teachers of 


languages. For prospectus and particulars address the THE iES 
Benen NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


E'or 1897. 


eam io eee te 1, 2, 3.4, and 5 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by a regular 
the college year. Conseat aie se ecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
knowledge of sounent ee a y ph. hool offers special opportunities to teachers for acquiring a thorough 
work up chemistry mistry or for the study of chemical analysis; to college students, to 
for admission to college. TI Ap 0 pass olf a condition ; and to students who desire to present chemistry 
equipped with the whole of a college building, and is weil 
—— weeks. For further information apply tr work. ‘The school will open July 7th, and be in 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD The Oldest and the Broadest 


The Largest and the SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Beginning July 12, 1807. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Inatructors. 
Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 
large AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely New Plan of Management for Cafe. 
rhe attendance last year was over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST SUM MER 
SCHOOL for teachers inthe United States. Send for sIxTy-FOUR PAGE circular, giving full information in regard 

t 


to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination 
rates, board, &c. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPR ESS I ON Year opens October 6. Address for catalogues, ’ 
S.S. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send also for specimen copy of Expression, a Quarterly Review devoted to Art, 
the Vocal Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, “ Province of Expres- 
sion,” ‘* Lessons in Vocal Expression,” ‘*Imagination and Dramatic Instinct,” 
* Classics for Vocal Expression,’ used by leading colleges and schools. .. . 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
Summer Term { Ai Hosrox Wass. in August. 
Special Classes for Ministers and Teachers. 


Get the Best. 


University of Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7— August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
and Histology. 


For full announcement apply to 
SECRETARY JAMES H. WADE 
m4,18-a15,27-m13,27-j 10] Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, 


HUNTINGDON PA, 
July 12 to 30. Third Annual Session. Twenty Courses. Offers unsurpassed opportunities for 


FRANK W. DURKEE, Turrs COLLEGE, MAgs. 


rofessional study. A cool retreat on the banks of the “ Blue Juniata,” i pAlleghenies. 
ata,” in the heart of theAlleghe 
boarding and tuition remarkably low. For illustrated pamphlet, address 

W. W. DEATRICK, KUTZTOWN, Pa,, or JOSEPH 8. WALTON, ERCILDOUN, PA. 
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